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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 


America. 


Ask for Bulletin $00-N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


New York Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Scranton 


DISTRISUTORS IN 


Detroit Chicago 
New Orleans Denver 
Pittsburgh Buffalo 


Cleveland 
Kansas City 
New Haven 


Seattle 
Atlanta 
Washington 
St. Louis 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BEWARE OF 


FRICTION DAMP! 


Fire damp, black damp, white damp and choke 
damp are injurious to life. You cuard against 
them carefully. 


“Friction Damp” is injurious to production. 


“Friction Damp” lurks in plain bearing wheels 
in the form of rubbing friction-causing power 
losses, strains on storage battery locomotives 


and wearing out your men and mules. 


Clear your mines of “Friction Damp” by equip- 
ping your cars with Hyatt Roller Bearings— 
they eliminate friction losses and reduce lubri- 


cation and repair charges to a minimum. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
New York, N. Y. 
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AERO BRAND 


CYANIDE 


SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 


Mills operating on Aero Brand Cyanide report a greater clarity 
of pregnant solution, and a more rapid settling of pulp, along with 
increased rate of filtration. In many cases the time required for 
settling and filtering is reduced as much as 50 per cent. The corre- 
sponding increase in capacity thus provided at no expense is often 
‘the means of considerably increasing production. 


The economies and efficiencies realized in the use of Aero Brand 
Cyanide make it the logical source of cyanide for all metallurgicai 
purposes. The largest gold and silver mills on the American con- 
tinent are using Aero Brand Cyanide. 


Send for Booklet E on this interesting, time-saving, money- 
saving product. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


511 FIFTH AVENUE 
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6726 KOPPERS COKE OVENS 


IN OPERATION OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
HAVE AN AGGREGATE ANNUAL 
CARBONIZING CAPACITY OF MORE THAN 


43,000,000 NET TONS OF COAL 


Owner or Operator 


Location 


Number of Ovens 


United States Steel Corpceraticn 
Illinois Steel Company 
Illinois Steel Company 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Company 


Minnesota Steel Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
American Steel & Wire Company 
National Tube Company 
Woodward Iron Company 
Coal Products Mfg. Company 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. 
Inland Steel Company 
Republic Iron & Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Campany 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Laclede Gas ‘Light Company 
Cambria Steel Company 
Toledo Furnace Company 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
LaBelle Iron Works 
United Furnace Company 
River Furnace Company 
Brier Hill Steel Company 
Guf States Steel Company 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Company 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Company 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
Indiana Coke & Gas Company 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. 
Providence Gas Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company 


Birmingham Coke & By-Products Company 


Donner Union Coke Corporation 
Domestic Coke Corporation 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company 


Joliet, Ill. 
Gary, Ind. 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Clairton, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. 
Lorain, O. 
Woodward, Ala. 
Joliet, Ill. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Steelton, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Follansbee, W. Va. 
Canton, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sydney, N. S. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Midland, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BUILDERS OF BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
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@ Making Good @ 


500 tons per hour from a 670-foot shaft—an 
average load of 8000 pounds—a rope speed 
of 2650 feet per minute—this is the perform- 
ance required of this 1150 horse-power Vulcan 
Electric Hoist operating at the mines of the 
United States Fuel Company, Benton, IIli- 
nois. .A big contract—and it is being faith- 
fully kept. 


NULVAN--HOISTS 


are successfully meeting similar exacting con- 
ditions in many large colleries. Their faith- 
ful performance, long life and absolute safety 
recommend them to particular buyers. 


Made by 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Designers and Builders of Hoists 


since 1849 
1736 Main St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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“STOPEHAMERS” 


Twenty types of Ingersoll-Rand 
“Stopehamers” are at your serv- 
ice: Wet or Dry; Normal, Ex- 
tension or Reversed Feed; Valve 
controlled or Valveless; Light or 
Medium Weight. 


Built and guaranteed by the 
world’s largest rock-drill manu- 
facturers. 


Further information sent upon 
request. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway, N. Y. 


49-SD 


Ingersoll-Rand 
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CallsThemToWork | 


@sAround 


HETHER asleep or awake, 

your men will” instantly 
recognize the shrill shriek of the 
Federal Electric Siren—it pene- 
trates for miles around — they 
know it is their call. It cannot 
be confused with any other 
signal around the mines. It is 
the effective work regulator. 
It is absolutely reliable — al- 
ways ready for instant use. 
Averages only $2.00 a year for 
electricity. There is no other 
maintenance expense. Hun- 
dreds of mines everywhere are 
using the Federal Electric 
Siren. It is a signal you need 
for your mines. Let us send 
you complete information. 
~ the coupon today. 


\FEDERAL ~ 
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WORTHINGTON SUPERIOR 


JAW CRUSHER Keeping Pace 
with the Steam Shovel 


See our exhibit at the INCE the steam shovel with its large capacity has 
Sixth Nationa Exposition of earned its way into the rock-crushing field, crushing 
Chemical Industries machinery capacity has had to keep pace also. Larger 
Grand Central Palace, New York machines compelled new style construction of which 
Week of September 20th Superior Jaw Crusher is successfully representative. 


This machine is built in the same shop by the same men 
that built the famous Superior McCully Gyratory. And 
here, too, at our Power and Mining Works, Cudahy, Wis., 
is headquartered a designing service which aids Worthing- 
ton clients to solve their crushing problems by advising 
not only proper machine selection, but also installation. 


Worthington also build a complete line of Cement Machin- 
: ; ery—Rotary Kilns, Dryers, Coolers, Screens, Elevators, 
Other Worthington Products: Tube Mills, Ball Compartment Mills, etc. 


Gyratory Crushers, Jaw Crush- 


ers, Air Compressors, Mine WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Pumps, Revolving Stone Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Screens, Ball and Tube Mills. Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


PUMPS— COMPRESSORS~CONDENSERS— & GAS ENGINES— -METERS—MINING-ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT ‘MACHINERY 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. 
Blake & Knowles Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
Worthington Works 

Harrison, N. J. 
Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Vv Y ROLL Vv 


“Transmissions should be seen—Not HEARD” 
MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 

Study the principle of Morse silent chain drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 
Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 


short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam? 
MORSE drives are vour solution. 


Is the arrangement of vour power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Boston, Mass.............. 141 Milk St. Canada........Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
Chicago, Ill...Merchants’ L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
mes. Toronto, Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 
jetroit, ich..... war ve. 
Greensboro, N. C....... 605 Achbore 
50 Church St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.....Westinghouse Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn......413 Third St. 8. 
San Francisco, Cal....Monadnock Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.............Chandler Bldg. St. Louis, Mo.... ....Chemical Bldg. 

Earl F. Scott, M. E. Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMORANDUM AND DIARY IN PRESS 
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W-S-M Double Drum High 
Type Hoist 


This illustration shows a W-S-M standard self-contained single 
reduction hoist. The herringbone gears are completely en- 
closed and operated in oil. The hoist has flexible coupling ring 
oiling pinion shaft bearings, dial indicators, hand operated 
clutches and post brakes. Hoists of this type are made in stand- 
ard sizes varying from one of 2500 pounds capacity at 300 feet 
per minute, with a drum of 24 inches diameter and 24 inches 
face, to one of 6500 pounds capacity at 800 feet per minute, with 


a drum of 48 inches diameter and 36 inches face. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ATLAS 
Storage Battery 


Locomotives 

Standard Type B Storage Battery 
Locomotive 

motives are characterized This Locomotive is No. 5730 Standard Type C. 


The parts are standard- 
ized, and are readily accessible, though ex- 
These advanta- tremely well protected. 


m operation and so simple that it can be operated 
geous features, tested in oy any available employee 


Atlas Storage Battery Loco- 


by many exclusive improve- usgedly built. 
ments. 


struction makes it a reliable locomotive where 
hard service, have prov ed Jependable service is vital. 


themselves invaluable. So, 
Atlas Locomotives are all 
that good _ locomotives 
should be. 


The battery trays are re- 
movable. High-grade roller 
bearings are mounted in 
specially designed journal 
boxes, arranged for gen- 
erous lubrication, easy in- 


EVERY 
Inch 
Dependable 


spection and _ protection 
from dust and dirt. The 
ixles are of a special grade 
refined steel. The con- 
troller has generous non- 
stubbing, copper contact 
tips and is designed es- 
pecially for Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive service. 


It is economical in 


Its practical con- 


Sum up the features of an 
Atlas Locomotive and you 
have a haulage unit ca- 
pable of delivering con- 
sistently satisfactory serv- 
ice. 


No. 261— Standard Scoop Car, rotary 


Tre ATLAS (ar ann Mrz. Co. 


ENGINEERS 


Cleveland. Ohio. 
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Ironton Construction 
Certainly Stands Up 


This Ironton went ‘“‘in the hole,” 
came out and ran under her own 
power when put on the track. 
Years ago the railroads tested 
out structural steel construction 
and found that it sure answered 
the purpose. 

The structural steel construction of 
the Ironton certainly stands wear, 
tear and bumps. Send for catalog. 


Branch Offices: 


Pittsburgh - - - 584 Union Arcade Building 
Chicago - - - - 1350 Old Colony Building 
Denver - - - 570 Gas & Electric Building 
Philadelphia 1116 Fidelty Mutual Building 
Seattle -.- - - - 


Colman Building 
Huntington, W. Va. 


1016 Robinson-Pritchard Building 
Birmingham, Ala., 1308 American Trust Building 
Lexington, Ky., 1108 Fayette Nat. Bank Building 


The Ironton Engine Co., Lronton, Ohio 
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ALWAYS AWAKE f 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 
For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For —ere Wire Rope Service 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OR heavy hoisting and haulage work and for use on steam shovels 

and mining machines, Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope gives 

dependable service because of its great strength, toughness and wear- 
resisting ability. Its use means safety and economy. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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New York Engineering Company 
Specialists in Gold and Tin Placer Engineering and Equipment 


Empire.Gold and Tin Dredges Empire Hand Prospecting Drills 
Sluices, Riffles, Pipe Lines and Giants 


Our plant is most favorably located for export shipments, being on tide- 
water at Yonkers, N. Y., and on the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


New York Engineering Company 
Office: 2 Rector St., N. Y. Works: Yonkers, N. Y. 


qneRotary Car-Dumper 


At the 
Memphis Coal Mining Company’s 
New Mine, Mannington, Kentucky 


Trips of cars with swivel couplings 
are hauled out the drift to the 
ground-level dumphouse, where they 
are unloaded in pairs without un- 
coupling. The trip passes through 
the car-dumper and is immediately 
ready for return to the mine. 
Solid-end Cars — Lower in cost, 
cheaper to maintain, longer in service. 
Speed and Economy in dumping. 
with no delay in cars. Larger pro 
duction with a given car supply. 
REDUCED LABOR 
CLEANER MINE 


Tellus the type of your mine and we 
will send you some engineering data of . 
interest and value to you. Dumping Completed. Cars Leaving Dump. 


CarR-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT Co. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Main Office and Works: 
Grand Crossing, Chicago, Illinois (46 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 


product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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“The High Sign” 


HE ““WAUGH” SIGN on a rock drill 
or drill sharpener is the miner’s 


wA “high sign’”’ everywhere. 

SEEING it gives him much the same feel- 
ing that he gets in meeting an old friend, 
because he knows that every machine 
bearing this mark is a genuine, depend- ei 
able article all the way through. 


HE knows this “high sign’”’ always implies 
high speed, high efficiency and low 
maintenance costs. 


“The Waugh Way Wins” Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 


a (Branch Offices In All Important Mining Centers) 


——! 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


a 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


Steam-— Electric 
For every type of 


MINE SERVICE 


Designed and Built 
to give the 


Strength 
Capacity 
Economy 


that is essential to success 
in mine haulage 


Catalogs on Request 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
96 Liberty Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


WATT CARS 


If you are contemplating 
the purchase of cars, we 
suggest vour writing for 
our illustrated catalogue. 
You will find it helpful 
and interesting toward 
making a selection of the 
type of car best suited for 
your operation. We will 
do the rest without waste 
of time as soon as you de- 
cide on placing vour order 
No. 434-M with us. 


CARS. -THAT’S ALL WE MAKE 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
DENVER OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Lindrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Building N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Building 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Building 
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| eleétrical, rope, airplane, piano, 
pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) 
| hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, 


barbed wire, concrete rein- 
forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 
facturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire | 


Chicago—New York Company 


GN F 


Many mills continue using the oi! mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 


practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 
Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 


developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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Marcus 
Patent 
Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 
Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 
Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 

Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘*Rands’’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 

ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO, 

CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


General Offices, McCormick Building 
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MINE 
HOISTS 


ALL CONDITIONS 
rom the Smallest to the Largest 
_ Safety Devices give Complete Protectio jj 
Entj 
lay, tire Equipment built b Manufactur’ 
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THE GOODMAN 
Low VEIN SHORTWALL MACHINE 


Has passed its period of test in service and has 
proved itself perfect in design and performance. 


It is more than six inches lower than the 
Goodman Standard Shortwall Machine. 
Book 203-M Tells About It 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(82) 


We established a “‘Standard”’ and then lived up to it. 


Double 
Crimped 
Wire Cloth 
and 
Rek-Tang 
Screens 
in all grades 
for all 
purposes. 


Represents 
Perfection 
in the wire 
Industry. 


Write for our ‘‘Perfect”’ Screen Book, Free. 
“If better screen cloth were possible, Ludlow-Saylor would weave it.’’ 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE MANCHA ELECTRIC MULE 


SATISFACTION THESE 
in mechanical 

features have 
haulage de- 

4 been carefully 
second, upon MANCHA 
capacity, and STORAGE 
third upon BATTERY 
CONVENIENCE. LOCOMOTIVES 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: Representatives: 


Cc. B. GOODWIN, - Huntington, W. Va. JOS. B. NOROS & CO., 
EDW. H. GIBBES, Mgr., 609 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- = Scranton, Pa. 
THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
Denver, Colorado. 


POWLEY & TOWNSLEY. - Torcnto, Canada 
NEW YORK OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
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how to reduce 
how to reduce the cost 
cation and just which gra ight 
§uperla Grease is the 
; one for your particu 
mine car equipment. 


IL COMPANY 


MYERS-WHALEY SHOVELING MACHINES 


WILL SAVE YOU 


MEN AND MONEY 


Results prove that Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines accomplish @ saving 
of 50 per cent of the cost of hand mucking, in the actual loading operation. 


Is your present output sufficiently large? If so, by employing Myers- 
Whaley Shovels you will require less labor and a smaller development; with 
the attending advantages of less track outlay, simplified ventilation, ete. But 
the crying need of the time is increased production. You can double your 
production, without increasing your development or labor supply, by using 
the Myers-Whaley. 

Machines are made to suit any track gauge and are equipped for any com- 
mercial current or for compressed air. 

Bring us your loading problems. 


Myers-Whaley Company 


Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORKS : 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-529 


“CYANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce. 
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CHEMICALS 
SPELTER 


RASSEL 


COLORS 
EXPLOSIVES 


Perfection in Power Thru 
Standardization 


To manufacture the average shoe requires more than 175 different 
operations, and to produce the modern watch calls for the skill of more 
than 1000 sets of workmen, Each of these men may be able to produce 
a complete shoe or wateh which would give fair satis@&ction, but the 
quality thereof could not compare with the perfect product resulting 
from the combined efforts of the specialists of the various departments, 
each man performing only one certain operation in which, throug 
daily practice he has beceme expert. 

The same principle of perfection applies in the manufacture 
explosives—but to a greater degree, because it is of a less mechanics 
nature. 


We have specialized on the three permissible powders: 


CAMERON 1-A MINEITE 5-D 
MINEITE 6-D 


and the steadily increasing demand for them is evidence of the high 
quality this standardization or specialization has enabled us to embody 
in these powders without extra cost to the consumer. They are so 
balanced as to speed, strength and expansive force as to shoot most 
economically the many different seams of coal mined under various 
conditions in the territory east of the Mississippi. 


One of them will bring down your coal more cheaply and in the 
shape you desire. 


THE GRASSELLI POWDER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Blasting Caps 
Blasting Machines 
U.S. Standard 
Little Giant 
Mason Turbine 
Cap Crimpers 
Delay Action E.wploders 
Delay Electric Blasting Caps 
Delay Electric Igniters 
Electric Blasting Caps 
Electric Syuibs 
Galvanometers 
Leading: Wire 
Connecting Wire 
Miners’ Squibs 
Rheostats 
Safety Fuse 
Tamping Bays 
Thawing Kettles 
Portable Magazines 


Stationary Magazines 


Cordean Bickford 
Blasting Pape: 
apse al 


Dry Cell Blasting Batteries 


that are dependable 


In all work calling for the use 
of explosives, it is extremely 
important that the accessories 
known as Blasting Supplies 
shall be of the very highest 
quality. Defective or weak 
detonating devices often im- 
peril both life and property 
and result in a loss of explo 
sive energy, if no more. 

In the manufacture of Atlas 
Blasting Supplies the most 
scrupulous care is exercised to 
make them thoroughly practi- 
cal, effective and RELIABLE. 
The ATLAS name on detona- 
tors, galvanometers, rheostats. 
blasting machines and other 
blasting supplies signifies that 
they are as safe and sure as it 
is possible for experience and 
manufacturing skill to make 
them. 

Our Service Division will 
gladly confer with you as to 
what detonating supplies wil! 
give you the most economical 
service. 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 


WiLMINGTON, DEL. 
Branch Ollices, Allentown. Pa. : 
Birmingham, Ala,; Boston; Chi 
cago; Ves Moines, la.; tioughton, 
Mich. ; Jopun, Mo.; Kansas City ; 
Kuoxvilie ; McAlester, Okla. : Mem 


pois; Nashvine; New Orleans; 
New York; Vhuadelphia: Pitts 
burg, Kans.; Pa.: 


Pottsvilie, Pa. ; St. Lous; Wilkes 
Karre, Va. 


Blasting Supplies 


Le 
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Du Pont Explosives Service 


— Everywhere 


Dynamite Mills 
Black Powder Mills 
Distributing Magazines === 


Follows the 
Demand 
Today— 


OU PONT 


U PONT Service has followed the demand into 

every nook and by-way. Today, fleets of special- 
ly designed motor trucks feed the mines in many of the 
great coal and ore districts, just as the grocer delivers 
foodstuffs to the home. Twenty-four mills and hun- 
dreds of magazines, strategically located throughout 
the country, form the center of these radiating lines of 
service. 


Du Pont Explosives Service has brought about better 
and more economical explosives, delivered when and 
where you want them—and close co-operation to the 
end that they are used more efficiently. 


During the 118 years of this Company’s existence, this 
Service has grown in its scope and value, aiding pro- 
duction and construction everywhere. It has been a 
distinct factor in the building of America. It stands to- 
day as a real achievement. It is yours for the asking. 


Ask your dealer—or write us 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The Metal Miner and 
Hercules Dynamite 


There is probably no class of men more skillful in the 
use of explosives than the metal miners. These men 
have a thorough knowledge of the conditions that 
exist in their mines. They know the way in which 
the holes should be drilled and charged in order to 
get the best results from a shot. 


But when the fuse is lighted or the contact made in 
the blasting machine—st ts up to the powder to do the 
work. No matter how skillfully the miner does Ass 
part of the job, his results depend upon whether or 
not his explosives make good. 


Hercules explosives do make good—and the strongest 
evidence of this is our large and growing business in 
the metal mines of the United States. More than 
half the country’s copper and a very large proportion 
of the other metals and minerals is mined with 
Hercules Dynamite. 


Use these powders in your mine. Their high and 
uniform quality will help you to increase ore products 
and cut costs. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denvér Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 

4 Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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There is a Giant Service Man near you who will 
gladly help you solve your blasting problems. 

If need be, he will go right to your field of 
operation without charge or obligation. 

Your explosives will do more and better work 


for less money when you take advantage of Giant 
Service facilities. 


Write us in detail regarding the conditions of 
your blasting. Our response will be prompt, 
helpful and efficient. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
“Everything for Blasting” 
Home Office: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


poll 
Our service men 
will co-operate 
| 
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Ottumwa Box Car Loaders Pay 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THEM 


Increase Your Production 
Designed Right—Built Right—Sold Right 


The Ottumwa Loaders are the Oldest, Strongest, Most Durable and Reliable 
Loaders made, and the only Loader made which will not break the coal. 


All we ask is an opportunity to prove this to you. Write us today. 


A MACHINE THAT CUTS OPERATING COSTS 


We manufacture our own Box Car Loaders in our own factory. This assures 
for you a strictly first-class job, as it is constantly under our supervision. 


Now is the time to install new machinery to be ready for the fall and winter 
business. 


Quality Has Made Our Reputation 


| XCAR’ LOADER” COMPANY, OTTUMW 


UNLOADERS 
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OTTUMWA PORTABLE RUBBER BELT BOX CAR LOADER 


THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Are YOU a Member? 


<= 
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Reducing the Handicap 


The large quantity of water pumped or drained from 
coal mines in most mining localities has been the 
cause of consistent effort on the part of numerous 
pump and motor manufacturers to produce pumping 
apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Westinghouse 
Pump Motors 


embody all the advantages of electric drive with 
an unusually high degree of reliability and economy. 
They have also demonstrated, to the satisfaction of 
every owner, their ability to operate continuously 
under the most adverse conditions. 


Westinghouse Pump Motors are usually selected for 
service where continuous operation is imperative. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the 
Government departments, the American 
Mining Congress will be glad to serve its 
active members without charge, in any 
way consistent with its purposes, either in 
obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress 
of legislation or in the consideration of 
complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an 
organization of service. Write us how 


we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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CRANE 


Forged Steel Valves 


Globe———-Angle ———Check 


ADVANTAGES- 
No. 225H 


Sizes ,- 
to 14-inch 


Very heavy and strong. 


she Best material for each part. 
inclusive 


A specially designed seat and 
disc. 


Renewable seat. 


Stronger than the connecting 
pipes. 


6,000 pounds 


Hydrostatic working pressure 


4,000 pounds 


Gas or Air working pressure 


An exceptional valve for extreme process work 


FOUNDEO BYR. T. CRANE 1666 


CRANE CO. 
836 AVE. } 


Branches in 57 leading cities 


Work is work; Mining is mining. When you've 
done everything you can, you can’t get away 
from the discomforts of mining. But— 

You can give your miners dry clothes to work in— 
sanitary, well-ventilated street clothes to go 
home in. 

Close, stuffy, musty, ill-smelling clothes-lockers are 
incubators for disease germs. 

Pure air and plenty of it, up at the washhouse ceil- 
ing where the air is warmest—an ample basket 
for the miner’s lunch and personal effects—a 
strong chain and trusty padlock for safety— 
that’s the modern, sanitary way, exactly as the 
law requires. 

Hang your men’s clothes High and Dry with the 
Union Sanitary Clothes Hanger, cheapest and 
west 


Cyr new booklet, “High and Dry,” free on request. 


JAMES H. CHANNON MFG. COMPANY 


227-2 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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They Win Your Confidence 


The dependable sérvice characteristic of all Unit 
for them the everlasting confidence of users, 


Carriers has won 


Freedom from breakdowns, their ease of operation, the low up- 
keep costs and the power saving—these points should influence 
every purchaser of belt conveyor equipment to specify S-A 

UNIT CARRIERS. 

Unit Carriers are now recognized by operators in the 
many fields of industry as the most advanced type of 
carrier manufactured. The operating expense has 

been found to be below that of any other carrier 
on the market. This fact is true primarily be- 
cause they run without constant lubrication 
and require only occasional inspection. 
The Unit Carrier is of all-steel con- 
struction, which speaks for itself of 
durability. 


We earnestly rec QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST engineers are 
ommend that glad to demon- 
Tmt pple - strate the econo 
Unit Carriers be Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co, strate, the econo. 
specified on all ae the use of Unit 


belt conveyors Carriers. 
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A FAIR AWARD 
The President is to be commended for 
his vigorous support of the finding of his 
Anthracite Coal Commission. He is sup- 
porting a finding which is sound econom- 
ically, just to the miners and equitable to 


the public. The procedure of the com- 


mission from the start was characterized 
by fairness and clear thinking. One of 
the first indications of this soundess was 
the elimination by the commission, as a 
basis for the calculation of fair wages, of 
anthracite coal. The second indication of 
straight thinking was the demanding of 
the consideration of the retail price of 
basic figures for the generalizations in the 
Jett Lauck statistics, particularly on in- 
creased cost of living. These basic fig- 
ures were not forthcoming to an extent 
which proved them to be more than mere 
generalizations arrived at from an as- 
sumed premise. <A third point was the 
quickness of the commission to grasp the 
difference between the wage scale appli- 
cable to the bituminous and anthracite 
industries, the anthracite workers making 
the plea that they were penalized in their 
wage scale by steady employment. The 
reverse was shown to be the case, namely. 
that the bituminous workers were of 
necessity granted a higher wage scale be- 
cause of the interrupted nature of their 
employment. In adding to the existing 
wage scale an increase of 17 per cent. 
and 20 per cent. to contract workers, the 
Anthracite Commission has rectified any 
injustice that existed between the miners, 
and has limited in so far as is possible the 
increased burden to the public. 


The President could scarcely do other- 


wise than support a ruling so fair and so 
unbiased, especially in the face of the 
present temper of the consuming public. 


MINE SAFETY WORK 

The Engineering and Mining Journal 
in a recent issue presented an illustration 
of expenditures by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, in which it was shown 
that 1s general expenses are 7 per cent., 
mineral mining 10 per cent., experiment 
stations 10 per fuel testing and 
petroleum 21 per cent., and mine acci- 
dents 43 per cent. 


cent., 


The editor asks, “Frankly speaking, is 
not this graph a deformed monstrosity ?” 
and urges that “the first thing that should 
be done is to call in an expert from out 
side to lay out a program; the second, to 
have the courage to ‘hew to the line,’ let 
the chips fall where they may.” 

THE MINING CoNGREss JOURNAL fully 
agrees with the editor of the Enginering 
and Mining Journal that a much larger 
expenditure should be made by the 
Bureau of Mines, looking to a more 
economical and efficient operation of the 
metal mining industry of the country, and 
may perhaps agree that too large a pro- 
portion of the total appropriations is 
used for other purposes. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Bureau of 
Mines was created by Congress for the 
purpose of making such investigations 
“as would increase safety and efficiency 
in mining operations.” During the con- 


test which terminated in the creation of 
the Bureau of Mines, many and various 
efforts were needed to retain the word 
“efficiency,” because of the fact that the 
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principal purpose which Congress had in 
mind in creating the Bureau of Mines was 
to prevent as far as possible the loss of 
life in mining operations. At that time 
these casualties were supposed to occur 
almost entirely in coal-mine explosions. 
The attention of the public was riveted 
upon the disasters in coal mining, and 
the Bureau of Mines Bill was passed by 
Congress in the belief that it would have 
a tendency to lessen these disasters. 

None will be disposed to criticise the 
efforts made looking to greater safety in 
mining operations. Such work carries 
with it the double incentive of sympa- 
thetic and humanitarian purpose as well 
as the prevention of financial loss. 

And no one who examines the record 
will say that from the most selfish pecu- 
niary standpoint the Bureau of Mines has 
not justified itself. The first appropria- 
tion for this work was made by Congress 
in the year 1907, when the loss of lives in 
the coal mines of the country numbered 
3242, at the rate of 4.81 to each thousand 
men employed, and the rate of 6.78 per 
each million’ tons of coal produced. The 
number killed in the mines per thousand 
men employed and per tons of coal pro- 
duced have been gradually reduced from 
that time until today. In the year 1916, 
with a greater production of 110,000,000 
tons, the number killed was reduced to 
22206, a ratio of 3.09 per thousand men 
employed, and of 3.77 per million tons of 
coal produced. From a purely commer- 
cial and heartless standpoint, and on the 
basis of the usual jury award of $5000 


each, this saving of 1016 lives was a sav- . 


ing to the country of over $5,000,000, to 
say nothing of the increase which would 
naturally have followed the 25 per cent. 
increase of coal production during the 
latter year. From every standpoint, the 
work has justified itself, and the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress is proud of the 
record made by the United States Bureau 
of Mines in this work. 


LABOR IN BUSINESS 


The Chicago Dispatch announces that 
the Chicago Federation of Labor has 
voted to withdraw its funds from the 
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local banks and deposit them in the Non- 
Partisan League Bank in Bismarck, N. 
D., to help in financing the wheat harvest, 
At the same time, it is announced from 
Cleveland that the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers has taken out a charter 
for a bank with a capitalization of one 
million dollars, its stock ownership to be 
limited to Brotherhood members. 


Both of these movements are to be 
highly commended. The solution of the 
labor problem will not, in the judgment 
of THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, be 
made possible by the coercion of non- 
union members, nor in the effort to pre- 
vent work except under the direction of 
labor unions and upon terms which they 
may dictate, but rather in such efforts as 
make for thrift, saving and increased 
production. Whenever labor shall join 
the class of the thrifty; whenever each 
individual member shall undertake to 
provide from his earnings of today for 
the rainy day which is sure to come, the 
independence thus created will give him 
a different viewpoint as to the right of 
one man to insist that another shall join 
a union before he is privileged to earn a 
living for himself and his family. Let 
the good work go on. 


THE VALUE OF BUSINESS 
CO-OPERATION 


There will be some difference of opin- 
ion concerning the recent announcement 
of a Presidential candidate of his “espe- 
cial concern for the California fruit in- 
dustries because they have given to the 
country a splendid illustration of the 
beneficent results of highly-organized, 
well-managed co-operation,” stating fur- 
ther that “California’s fruits could not 
have gained the great market and repute 
they have but for the working of the big 
co-operative marketing associations on 
which production, distribution, transpor- 
tation and financial organization have all 
been co-ordinated to give service to both 
producer and consumer at the least pos- 
sible cost.” 


There are many who believe that the 
highly-organized system by which Cali- 
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fornia fruits have been marketed has in, 


many instances increased the cost of fruit 
to the consumer to an unwarranted ex- 
tent, but it will be found that this belief 
is based upon prices in markets over- 
stocked at the expense of other markets 
in which no supply was available. It is 
true that a uniform distribution has been 
effected; that perishable fruits have not 
been dumped into markets already over- 
stocked, and that the fruit crop has been 
so distributed as to make it available to 
consumers in all parts of the country not 
otherwise properly supplied. On the 
whole, the California Fruit Growers’ 
Association has accomplished wonderful 
results, notwithstanding the fact that its 
activities border very closely upon a vio- 
lation of the principles laid down by the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The compli- 
cated machinery necessary to the most 
efficient production, transportation and 
exchange of any commodity of wide- 
spread or universal use is such as could 
only be accomplished by the highest and 
most complete organization of those en- 
gaged in the business. 

The coal industry needs organization 
along similar lines. Its disorganized con- 
ditions are very largely responsible for 
many difficult situations which have 
arisen during the last two years concern- 
ing cual production, distribution and ex- 
change. For many years the “open sea- 
son” for coal organizations was continu- 
ous in the Department of Justice ; then the 
exigencies of war required that the Gov- 
ernment should demand of coal operators 
such unity of action as would have made 
them liable to penitentiary sentences if 
indulged in prior to the governmental 
requirement. When the powers which 
enforced this co-operation turned the coal 
industry adrift, chaos followed. Notwith- 
standing the ability of the bituminous coal 
industry to produce coal largely in excess 
of possible consumption, different sec- 
tions of the country have been on the 
verge of panic for lack of coal, and all 
sections have been so agitated as to make 
the market price of coal far in excess of 
what it should be and would be had 


proper co-operation been permitted in the 
coal industry. 

The Committee on Commerce, Trade 
and Commercial Law of the American 
Bar Association, at its recent St. Louis 
meeting concerning the Federal Trade 
Commission and Anti-Trust Laws, rec- 
ommended that “the law should be 
amended so as to give authority to the 
Federal Trade Commission to predeter- 
mine actions and give official advice in 
advance to a business organization as to 
whether its transactions fall within the 
prohibition of the Anti-Trust Law.” The 
experiences of the past few years have 
demonstrated the efficiency of large busi- 
ness units and the necessity of smaller 
business units being allowed to so co- 
operate as to compete upon an equal basis 
with the larger units in supplying the 
wants of the public. Competition is the 
life of business. Unregulated competi- 
tion leads to large units having all the 
powers which the Anti-Trust Laws were 
supposed to prohibit. An authorized. co- 
operation between smaller units will 
make possible proper competition by 
which small and large units may compete 
fairly in the open markets of the world. 


CLOSED SHOPS 


There are two kinds of closed shops— 
one in which the door is closed against 
non-union men; another in which it is 
closed against union men. * 


In that bitter industrial contest known 
as the Cripple Creek war a sympathetic 
strike was called to enforce the closed 
shop against non-union workers by stop- 
ping production of ore which was being 
treated by a mill operated by non-union 
workers at Colorado City, many miles 
away. The result of this contest was the 
loss of many lives, the destruction of 
much property, and finally resulted in a 
different order of closed shop—one ‘in 
which the door was closed against union 
workers. 


The recent street-car strike in Denver 
has resulted in the destruction of much 
property, the loss of six lives, the wound- 
ing of many others, and will result in an 
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open shop where the closed-shop principle 
applied before. The right of any citizen 
to accept employment and earn a living 
for himself and family without reference 
to membership or non-membership in a 
labor union is a right which cannot be 
successfully disputed. The adoption of 
this fundamental principle means an cpen 
shop. Labor unions insist that union men 
cannot work side by side with non-union 
men, and that the open shop is therefore 
impractical and impossible except by the 
sacrifice of labor unions; that if no ad- 
vantage shall accrue to the member of the 
union it would be useless to expect him to 
pay dues, without which the organization 
could not exist. THe MINING CONGRESS 
JoURNAL does not believe this to be true 
A labor union, without insisting upon a 
closed shop, may render many and valu- 
able aids to its members. The contribu- 
tions required would be very much less, 
and its services might be even more valu- 
able were it spared the expense necessary 
in its contention for the closed shop. 

The first strious objection to the closed 
shop is that it denies the right of citizens 
to earn a living and at the same time 
maintain their independence of action. 

Second, it destroys efficiency in man- 
agement, in that the workman may rely 
upon the union to protect his job rather 
than the good-will of his employer, which, 
as a rule, depends upon the value of the 
service rendered. A decrease in effi- 
ciency of service means an increased cost 
of living, which necessarily reacts upon 
the worker and reduces the purchasing 
value of his wages. Labor unions have 
accomplished much of good. They have, 
directly and indirectly, been responsible 
for very much of harm. The contest for 
the closed shop has resulted in enormous 
loss of wages, enormous destruction of 
property, enormous loss of life. These 
great losses were the result of the exer- 
cise of power without responsibility, 
which canont be exercised without jeop- 
ardizing the stability of the Government 
to which both employer and employe 
must look for the protection of their 
liberties. 
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‘TRUTH ABOUT THE FARMERS 
The American Federation of Labor has 
from time to time publicly proclaimed 
that the farmers’ organizations of the 
country were combined with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the present 
political campaign. Unless the Farmers’ 
Equity Association and the Non-Partisan 
League shall be counted as farmers’ or- 
ganizations, the assertion is incorrect. 
Real farmers’ organizations do not con- 
sider such associations as anything but 
political, radical, union movements. The 
following editorial from the Agricultural 
Review, official organ of the International 
Farm Congress, and published in Kansas 
City, gives a more exact statement of the 
attitude of the farmers regarding affilia- 
tion with organized labor: 


“This much has been demonstrated conclu- 
sively by the numerous meetings and confer- 
ences of the farm organizations throughout 
the United States recently: 

“1. The farmers are opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership or operation of public utilities, 
or the ‘nationalization of industries.’ 

“2. The farmers will not resort to the 
strike as a means of compelling people to pay 
higher prices for their products. They may 
restrict the production of a commodity of 
which there is a surplus, but this merely means 
an increase of some other and needed com- 
modity. 

“3. The organized farmers will not enter 
into any agreement with organized labor de- 
signed to enforce arbitrary demands upon the 
general public. 

“4. Farmers will not look with favor upon 
any vocational political plan or movement. 

“s. The farmers are organizing more strong- 
ly than ever before, and will use all their means 
to protect their interests. The various farm 
organizations are going to co-operate, but not 
consolidate. 

“There are a few farm organizations who 
do not see things in this light, but they are 
local or sectional in scope, or political in char- 
acter. Their membership and influence is 
comparatively small.” 


UNREST AND 

It is unfortunate that the most valuable 
of life’s lessons come through bitter ex- 
perience. Every effort for better condi- 
tions must necessarily break through a 
crust of resistence. Every high develop- 
ment comes as a result of persistent 
effort, and usually the more strenuous the 
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opposition, the more valuable the result 
obtained by its overthrow. 

The industrial unrest of the world is 
not altogether a calamity, even though 
here and there by mistaken effort it shall 
produce a calamity. The word freedom 
has ever been a call to which all subscribe 
and most people rally, but experience 
demonstrates that in the civilized world 
there is no freedom without restraint: 
there is no desirable freedom except 
there be forces by which that freedom can 
at all times be protected. In other words, 
a government upon which we may rely 
for protection and to which we shall sur- 
render such freedom as interferes with 
our neighbor's right must be maintained. 
The breaking down of an established 
government is a serious matter which 
more often than not results in disaster for 
those who undertake its overthrow. 
Upon the other hand, great advances to- 
ward human liberty have been accom- 
plished by the overthrow of the then con- 
stituted governments wherever a better 
government has taken its place. It is 
difficult for the average citizen of this 
country to believe that the terrible convul- 
sions which now affect Russia can lead to 
else than disorganization, and perhaps to 
anarchy ; and vet it is barely possible that 
the turmoil, disaster, starvation and want 
which have been suffered in that dis- 
tracted country will culminate in a stable 
government, the greatest earthly blessing 
of the human race. 


PICK THE PICKETS 


Toledo, Ohio, has a judge who is cer- 
tainly direct in his methods. Toledo, you 
will remember, has suffered disastrously 
from strikes. The unbroken strike 
against the Pope Motor Car Co., almost 
twenty years ago, drove from Toledo all 
the motor-car companies which would 
have made this ideally located industrial 
and transportation center the center of 
the motor industry rather than Detroit 
had they not been deterred by the triumph 
of the strikers, who closed and_ bank- 
1upted the Pope works. 


When the Willys-Overland Company, 


which has as the nucleus of its plant the 
old Pope factory, underwent a similar 
strike this year, the strikers appealed to 


Judge Killits for permission to picket the 


works. The Judge granted this permis- 
sion, with the proviso that he be allowed 
to pick the pickets. These pickets were 
forbidden to interfere with the orderly 
going and coming of the working em- 
ployes of the motor company. They were 
placed at the gates to preserve order, and 
none of the usual brickbats or epithets 
were in evidence. As a result the strike 
was short-lived, and the works are now 
running full blast—a most encouraging 
sign in a town when the reverse has been 
the usual outcome. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF THE 
MONTH 

In a market weak and dull all prices 
sagged steadily through the first part of 
August until August 9, on which day 
many industrials made new low records 
for the vear, U. S. Steel common get- 
ting as low as 837g. General Motors also 
got under 20 on this day. As this was the 
heaviest day's business of the month, it 
bears out the suggestion of last month 
that any large volume of business would 
have to be on a downward scale. 

This rapid decline was particularly 
noticeable in the oil stocks. While the 
Mexican stocks were the strongest, those 
of companies whose largest holdings 
were within the United States depreciated 
rapidly, Middle States Oil dropping from 
its recent low average around 20 to 1054 
in one session, a loss of half its value. 
In the upturn which followed these low 
records, the forward movement was vig- 
orously assisted by the announcement of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York of a 
200 per cent. stock dividend. This 
caused a large advance in all the Stand- 
ard Oil group, and other oils advanced in 
sympathy. 

The gradually increasing favorable 
sentiment in the rails helped to bring the 
market back from these low levels by 
varying degrees until at the close of the 
month Steel is hovering around oo, and 
Baldwin Locomotive from its low of 
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1004 on August 9 advanced to 
which price did not hold, however, drop- 
ping back to 106 to 107. 

There is no question but that while the 
effect of the Polish situation on the mar- 
ket was largely a sentimental one, the 
removal of the Red menace from Warsaw 
helped to stimulate the price advance 
which set in after the first half of the 
month. 

The general trade conditions show a 
slight change for the better, and the de- 
mand for money to carry the crop move- 
ment has not yet reached its peak. The 
new offering of Treasury certificates 
came as something of a surprise to the 
banking interests, and it is apparent the 
Government is calling for this money to 
avoid putting a further strain on the 
resources of the country during the 
heavier crop movement later in the fall. 
These certificates are under date of 
August 16, running a year, and bear in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent. The 
improvement in transportation has as- 
sisted the outlook for fall crop movement 
as much as the drastic Federal Reserve 
policy. 

It is apparent that if the reason for the 
policy of the Federal Reserve System 
has been to lower the volume of Wall 
Street loans, its purpose has been accom- 
plished, because Wall Street loans were 
never so liquidated as they are at present. 
They are not only much smaller than the 
volume of loans prior to the World War, 
but in relation to the value of securities 
traded in Wall Street they are lower than 
they have been in fifty years, possibly 
lower than they have been since the Civil 
War. 

Commodity prices are steadily decreas- 
ing, the decline in wheat, sugar and coffee 
having been spectacular during the past 
month. There is no prospect of easier 
money rates on any increased volume of 
business on the street, however, until 
after the end of the crop movement in 


the fall. 

The credit position as a whole is 
slightly improved. The sentiment toward 
the credit position is more so. But both 
the credit position and the sentiment will 
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have a heavy burden to bear in the fall 
crop movement. The credit reserves for 
these movements are certainly not large. 
To imagine that the West can handle this 
crop movement without the aid of East- 
ern financing is to imagine a crop produc- 
tion of one-third of our present yield, 
which in almost every item will be one of 
the largest in history. 

When distributed, this immense crop 
will mean prosperity, as it will result in 
a disbursal of funds among the producers 
and the lowering foodstuff prices among 
the consumers. 

The stockholders in many industrial 
companies are due for a slight shock on 
reading the next fiscal statement. The re- 
duction of inventories with the shrinkage 
in value, particularly in companies having 
large stocks of leather, woolens and non- 
perishable foodstuffs, will cause some 
losses in the profit and loss statement 
which will not be pleasing. 

The motor companies issue reports of 
entire absence of depreciation in this in- 
dustry. While it is true that there is no 
danger to the motor industry, yet at the 
same time their steel orders indicate that 
they are not doing the business they had 
planned on for the current year. The 
prices of motor cars show no offset, nor 
can any great cut in price be expected 
until their basic metal components have 
further declined. 

The factors showing improvement are: 

Transportation. 

Foreign affairs. 

Credit. 

Crop conditions. 

The factors to offset any material pres- 
ent advances are: 

Decreasing commodity prices. 

Decreasing foreign demand. 

Necessity of funds for crop movement. 

Increasing imports. 

Increasing foreign competition. 


COMPLEX AND SIMPLEX TAXA- 
TION. 

This issue of THe Mintnc Concress 

JouRNAL contains the first of a series of 

articles on Federal revenue law revision, 
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prepared by the Chief of the Tax Divi- 
sion of the American Mining Congress. 
The general sales tax is discussed. 

The process of eliminating the excess 
profits tax and substituting a generally 
acceptable code is not a simple task. As 
a matter of fact, the terms “simple” and 
“equitable” in the actual practice of co!l- 
lecting taxes are found to be contradic- 
tory. It is now quite apparent that a 
“simple” tax which will produce suff- 
cient revenue to meet even half of the 
Government’s fiscal requirements cannot 
be attained without causing serious in- 
equities. 

The business structure of this ad- 
vanced nation of ours, solid as its foun- 
dation, has expanded into a labyrinth of 
delicate and easily disturbed mechanism. 
Experience with the recent revenue laws 
has demonstrated that a system of taxa- 
tion theoretically simple can carry in its 
wake, if not actual business destruction, 
a profound disturbance of economic wel- 
fare. However attractive the attainment 
of sweet simplicity, the application of a 
single smooth principle to billion-dollar 
taxation precludes any dependable de- 
gree of equitable assessment unless the 
process thereof is by law so constituted 
that latitude and elasticity are specifically 
provided. This raises certain complica- 
tions and administrative difficulties, but 
more or less involved provisions for re- 
lief from exceptional hardship will al- 
ways be necessary to restrain sharp prac- 
tices. It does not mean, however, a 
repetition of the intellectual sufferings 
provoked by the excess profits tax. 

There is some hope for modification 
and simplification of even the underlying 
features of the income tax, which has 
such equity of principle and in the com- 
plete analysis such relative equity of op- 
eration that dependence upon it for a 
fair proportion of revenue will continue. 
The adoption of additional excise taxes 
and the stabilizing of rates will undoubt- 
edly provide means of eliminating some 
complex ramifications of the income tax 
heretofore necessitated solely because of 


their temporary large revenue-producing 
functions. 

It is to be regretted and acknowledged 
with reluctance that the results of 
searching investigation of probable effect 
has robbed the sales tax, most discussed 
of new proposals, of much of the sim- 
plicity and equitable effectiveness claimed 
by its advocates. It may yet be adopted 
in some modified form, but in any event 
the trend should be toward practicability 
and equitableness, and last but not least 
the instant obliteration of anything that 
smacks of temporary expediency. The 
economic urge toward standardization is 
applicable to taxation by the Government 
of the United States. 


UTAH CHAPTER RATE PROTEST 
HEEDED BY STATE COMMISSION 

Following the filing of a protest before the 
State Public Utilities Commission by the Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress, 
the commission announced a decision that the 
25 per cent. increase applied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to all interstate ship- 
ment in Mountain-Pacific territory would not 
be levied against coal and ore shipments 
wholly within the State of Utah. 

The refusal to grant the increases sought by 
the railroads was the direct result of the 
united action of Utah operators speaking 
through the Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress. The Utah Chapter protested 
that increased rates, especially on low grade 
ores, would close many mines in the State. 

The case was brought before the commission 
by the railroads, who asked that the recently 
authorized interstate rates be made effective on 
intrastate shipments. Except as to ores and 
coal, the petition of the carriers was granted 
by the commission. 


A. E. Wells, engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, who is recognized as an authority on 
the subject of smelter fumes, has been assigned 
to handle non-ferrous problems which have 
reached a semi-commercial stage. In the words 
of Dorsey A. Lyon, supervisor of stations, he 
will “translate laboratory results into commer- 
cial work.” His experimental and research 
work will be conducted on a semi-commercial 
scale at commercial plants. His first work, in 
connection with the volatilization of low grade 
oxidized lead and zinc ores, and upon the or 
formance of which he has already entered, 
in co-operation with the Yellow Pine Mining 
Co., Good Springs, Nev., which work has been 
developed up to its present stage by members 
of the bureau’s station at Salt Lake City, under 
direction of Superintendent Thomas Varley. 
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THE McFADDEN BILL—-H. R. 13201 


Note.—In a letter to Congressman Benjamin K. Focht of Pennsylvania, Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston reiterated his opposition to the McFadden Bill authorizing 
payment of a premium for newly produced gold and levying an excise tax on gold used 
in manufacturing, describing the measure as one designed to subsidize the gold-mining 
industry. H. N. Lawrie, economist and chief of the Department of Precious Metals 
and Rare Minerals of the American Mining Congress, in addresses delivered before the 
gold producers and bankers of California Colorado, Utah and South Dakota, and in 
interviews sought by leading financial publications, has defended the McFadden bill as 
one essential to the maintenance of an industry indispensable to the financial security of 
the nation. The following review of this legislation by Mr. Lawrie, in which he fore- 
casts early passage of the bill, is a complete exposition of its purposes and methods of 
accomplishment. 


By H. N Lawrie. 


Legislation designed to protect the monetary gold reserve of the United States 
from industrial depletion probably will be enacted at the next session of Congress. 
The bill introduced in the House of Representatives by Representative Louis T. 
McFadden of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
has been reported upon favorably by the Federal Legislative Committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association and many financiers regard the legislation as neces- 
sary to correct a situation which is menacing to the financial security of the nation 
The McFadden bill creates the machinery whereby the industrial consumers of gold 
may pay more nearly the cost of production for their raw material and in no way 
affects the monetary status of gold. The jewelers and other consumers of indus- 
trial gold are now being. subsidized by receiving their raw material from the mint 
at the prewar price. 

A free gold market is maintained under the provisions of this bill, for the 
reason that the excise is collected upon the manufactured article as ‘sold, and noi 
upon the bullion. The consumers of industrial gold will continue to purchase their 
raw material from the mine at the free gold market price of $20.67 an ounce. 

This bill does not change the number of grains of gold in the dollar, and, there- 
fore, does not change the monetary unit. 

Value of Dollar Shrinks. ury of $25,000,000. Since the tax is imposed 
on consumers of industrial gold, it does not 
fall on the public, but largely on consumers of 
jewelry, a luxury, who will pay more nearly 
the cost of production for their raw material, 


Compared to 1914, purchasing power of the 
dollar, in terms of all commodities as com- 
pared to 1919, was 47 cents. The gold pro- 
ducers’ ounce in 1914 had a purchasing power 


of $20.67, whereas during 1919 it could pur- 
chase in terms of all commodities but $9.70. 

This is the most important reason why gold 
production in the United States declined from 
$101,000,000 in 1915 to $58,500,000 in 1919, and 
from present indications will probably still 
further decline to not to exceed $40,000,000 
during 1920. 

The McFadden bill is a revenue producer 
and lessons the tax burden on the public. 
Had it been in effect during 1919, it is esti- 
mated a revenue in favor of the Treasury 
and in excess of expenditures provided unde 
the act would have amounted to $14,000,000. 
From present indications it is probable the 
production of new gold will not exceed $40,- 
000,000, and from record of sales of gold for 
consumption in manufactures and the arts it 
is probable $90,000,000 of gold will be con- 
sumed for industrial this year, which 
would create a balance in favor of the Treas- 


uses 


thereby lessening the subsidy they now enjoy. 
Immediate Relief Needed 


It is important to keep the gold mining in- 
dustry alive, for fear that with the greatly 
reduced production there will be difficulty in 
retaining the gold standard during a popular 
campaign for credit restriction, accompanied 
by declining prices. The gold mining indus- 
try will be completely shut down unless con- 
structive aid is provided without delay. Con- 
tinued depletion of the gold stock by excess 
exportation and industrial use will seriously 
impair the public confidence in the nation’s 
finance and currency unless a normal gold 
output is assured. 

lf a healthier gold mining condition pre- 
vails during the period of currency deflation 
public confidence will be unshaken and a 
world financial crisis will be averted. 

If the gold mining industry is permitted to 
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shut down, it will take years to develop a 
normal output at a very much greater cost. 
The time to act is now, before the industry 
becomes dead and deep mines are filled with 
water. 

In reply to the opposition of the Treasury 
Department, Representative McFadden said to 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 


No Subsidy for Producer 

‘Treasury officials have taken a premature 
stand in opposition. Secretary Houston has 
stated that he objects to the premium proposed 
because it constitutes a subsidy, to which the 
Treasury is ever opposed. Evidently he does 
not realize he is subsidizing consumers of gold 
in jewelry and for other industrial uses to a 
larger extent that the premium proposed. 
There is no net subsidy to the producer under 
this act. 

“The secretary appends a report by a com- 
mittee, at head of which was Albert Strauss, 
former member of Federal Reserve Board, 
who opposed any stimulation in production of 
gold, saying a checking in production had 
been occasioned by war causes, whieh would 
disappear as the war receded further. Eco- 
nomic pressure experienced by the gold-min- 
ing industry with attendant high prices for 
labor and material would cure itself .in time. 

“The war is vanishing into the past, but for 
all that prices for material and labor have 
greatly increased since the armistice and pres- 
sure on the gold- mining industry is even 
greater than at that time. F urthermore, when 
this report was prepared there was an em- 
bargo placed on exportation of gold and re- 
strictions with reference to its industrial use. 
Since presentation of this report the embargo 
has been lifted and _ restrictions removed, 
thereby occasioning a loss to the monetary 
gold stock of the United States of $445,800,- 
ooo from May 1, 1919, to May 1, 1920, by 
excess exportation and consumption in manu- 
factures and the arts greater than amount 
produced from our mines. Meantime the gold- 
mining industry is approaching rapidly the 
vanishing point. It is surprising to find any 
opposition in the Treasury based on such 
premises. It is complaining of its huge deficits. 
The excise proposed will be collected at no 
considerable expense to the Treasury. The 
excise will not only pay for tne premium, but 
will leave a substantial balance of $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000 annually, to be paid into the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

“In a letter submitted by California Metal 
& Mineral Producers’ Association to the Rail- 
road Commission of California, Secretary 
Houston, on April 1, 1920, stated the following : 

“*The Treasury would, under present cir- 
cumstances regret to see any steps taken tend- 
ing to interfere with production of gold, which 
even now is on a much diminished scale. It 
is, of course, impossible for the Treasury to 
judge of the respective importance of con- 


flicting needs of your community for power, 
and it must, therefore, confine itself to the 
statement that it would regard as unfortunate 
anything that would further curtail gold pro- 
duction.’ ” 

“I would only ask that this letter -be con- 
trasted with the statement in the later letter 
by the Secretary. 

“If the Treasury regard the declining gold 
output as unfortunate, and are opposed to 
constructive relief afforded in this bill, they 
should present a proposal which would effec- 
tively maintain a normal gold production dur- 
ing this period of economic stress.” 


World’s Machinery Oiled 
Decidedly the most noteworthy feature of 
the petroleum situation as reflected in an analy- 
sis of production and consumption for the first 
six months of 1920 is the increased preduction 


and consumption of lubricating oils. Such 
an increase means literally that the “whecls of 
commerce” have begun to grind again. It 


signifies beyond dispute that reconstruction is 
going on apace both in Europe and America. 

Exports of lubricating oil showed an in- 
crease during the first six months of 1920 four 
times greater than the increase of the first 
half of 1919 over the comparative period of 
1918. Domestic consumption of lubricants 
was even more satisfactory, for whereas there 
was a decrease during the first half of 1919 as 
compared with 1918, there was a considerable 
increase during the first half of the current 
year not only as compared with ro1o, but also 
as compared with 1018, when American f{ac- 
tories were all busy on war orders. American 
industries reached the peak of their produc- 
tion while filling war orders, and the fact that 
American factories were consuming more lub- 
ricating oil during the first half of 1920 shows 
conclusively that production was going for- 
ward by leaps and bounds 

The figures offered by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce show 630,044,311 gal- 
lons of lubricating oil, stock on hand January 
I, 1920, and production for the first six months, 
as compared with 548,757,787 gallons in 1910, 
and 546,120,973 gallons in 1918, with exports 
of 200,915,840 gallons, and domestic consump- 
tion of 206,565,804 gallons in 1020, as against 
147,005,430 gallons exports, and 224,313,032 
gallons domestic consumption in 1919, and 127,- 
404,845 gallons exports and 259,040,187 gallons 
domestic consumption in 1918 


New Mine Rescue Truck 

The Bureau of Mines is having constructed 
the most complete mine-rescue truck ever 
made. Its interior arrangement will be such 
that rescuers can move about without asy in- 
convenience and can handle a larger number 
of injured people on stretchers more easily. 
The Bureau now has ten mine-rescue railroad 
cars and six automobile trucks The new 
truck will be the seventh 
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DEVER CONVENTION TO 
BE BUSINESS GATHERING 


The preliminary draft of the official call for 
the twenty-third annual convention of The 
American Mining Congress has been submitted 
to the directors for consideration and early 
release to the public. In past years it has been 
the practice of The American Mining Congress 
to invite the chambers of commerce, local and 
State officials to appoint groups of delegates to 
the Mining Congress Convention. This year, 
owing to the peculiar conditions pertaining in 
industry affecting production, marketing, de- 
velopment and labor, and the legislative pro- 
gram in Congress, the directors of the Mininz 
Congress have considered the advisability of 
limiting participation in the Congress to pro- 
ducers of minerals, oil, coal and those finan- 
cially interested in these projects. The twenty- 
third annual convention will therefore be a 
purely business meeting so organized that its 
discussions can be frank and open and its con- 
clusion practical and concrete. 

The official call, which will be published in 
the October issue of THE Mininc Concress 
JouRNAL, will provide for national conferences 
on taxation, standardization, industrial rela- 
tions, legislation, gold, war minerals, petro- 
leum, coal, flotation, etc. The first national 
conference to be called by the newly organized 
division.of Schools of Mines and Metallurgy 
will hold two or three sessions. The organiz- 
ing committee for this section consists of 
Profs. G. M. Butler, Tucson, Ariz.; F. C. Lin- 
coln, Reno, Nev., and Francis A. Thompson, 
Moscow, Idaho. This committee will issue a 
special call inviting the officers, faculty and 
trustees of all schools of mines, metallurgy 
and engineering, State directors, inspectors 
and commissioners of mines and mining to 
meet together on this occasion for the purpose 
of considering the general welfare and prog- 
ress of the educational movement in connec- 
tion with mining and getting better acquainted 
with the operators themselves. 


The flotation conference will be the first 
national meeting ever called by users of the 
flotation processes. At this conference not 
only legal, but technical and mechanical devel- 
opments in connection with this method of ore 
recovery will receive attention. 

Probably one of the most important divi- 
sions of work during the Denver convention 
will be the National Conference on Standard- 
ization, which will be called by a special com- 
mittee on organization representing the perma- 
nent Standardization Committee of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress. Decision will be made 
later as to what extent the discussions shall be 
carried, but it is probable that the national 
conference will include the standardization of 


mining machinery and equipment, methods of 
production, handling of labor, transportation, 
marketing and accounting. 

An international conference on Mexican- 
American relations will call together a large 
number of representative business men from 
both countries for the purpose of discussing a 
basis of settlement of political and commercial 
problems which have long existed and making 
possible more satisfactory co-operation be- 
tween the two peoples. 

Assurances have been received from the offi- 
cials of the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico and 
from Dr. Fernando Iglesias Calderon, Mexi- 
can High Commissioner in Washington, that 
there will be full and complete co-operation 
internationally. There will be assembled a 
sufficient number of representative business 
men to consider an intelligent and satisfactory 
program for presentation to the Governments 
of both the United States and Mexico, a pro- 
gram by which the long-existing and perplex- 
ing conditions may be adjusted. 

An advisory committee is now being selected 
to pass upon the program, and, following the 
very constructive and helpful suggestion of 
Editor Spurr of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal some months ago, an effort is now 
being made to find a plan under which there 
can be a preliminary organization of a Reso- 
lutions Committee which will give thoughtful 
consideration to suggestions which may be 
placed in their hands previous to the conven- 
tion in Denver. This latter suggestion, now 
being considered by the directors of ‘The 
American Mining Congress, will be a revolu- 
tionary movement so far as conventions are 
concerned, but, owing to the fact that The 


American Mining Congress is now the recog- © 
nized mouthpiece of the mining industry, and: 


that its resolutions when presented to the pub- 
lic and to legislative bodies are given careful 
consideration, it is believed that there should 
no longer be followed the old plan of hap- 
hazard and hurried consideration of the vari- 
ous important suggestions which come before 
such a body. 

From every viewpoint it would seem that 
President Wells and the directors of The 
American Mining Congress are organizing the 
twenty-third Annual Convention along lines 
which will assure the enlarged influence of 
The American Mining Congress in public 
affairs. 

A request is made that all communications 
pertaining to the Denver convention, the vari- 
ous conferences to be held in connection there- 
with and the exposition, shall be addressed to 
Convention Headquarters, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Col. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EXPERIMENT 
STATION GOES TO ROLLA, MO. 


The new Mississippi Valley Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines has been located 
at Rolla, Mo. Its laboratory and investigation 
work will be carried on at the Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy. Its central offices 
will be located in or near St. Louis. The deci- 
sion of Dr. F. H. Cottrell, director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, to this effect has been approved 
by Secretary of Interior Payne. 

For a long time the Bureau of Mines has 
desired to take up, in co-operation with the 
mining and metallurgical industry, those prob- 
lems met with in the Mississippi Valley, where 
lead and zinc deposits occur. As is well 
known, the ores of this district are for the 
most part sulphide ores, and are ordinarily not 
dificult to treat. However, there are also 
large deposits of oxidized lead ores in certain 
districts of Missouri, and their mining and 
metallurgical treatment presents a_ serious 
problem. Concentration by gravity methods 
had been tried for years on these ores, and 
there are many thousands of tons of high- 
grade tailings, as well as crude ore, awaiting 
proper methods of recovering metallic values. 
Such being the case, the bureau will carry on 
such research and investigational work in con- 
nection with the treatment of these ores as 
will assist in the development of processes 
which will prevent their being wasted, due to 
the lack of a metallurgical process which it 
may be commercially feasible to apply to them. 


TUSCALOOSA LANDS EXPERIMENT 
STATION FOR THE SOUTHEAST 


The Bureau of Mines experiment station 
for the Southeastern district, including the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, has been 
definitely located on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, with field headquarters 
and offices in Birmingham. Simultaneously 
with the announcement to this effect, Dorsey 
A. Lyon, Chief Metallurgist, stated that he 
hoped in time to see another station located 
somewhere in the South. 

It was at first intended that this should be a 
non-metals station, but with its location decided 
upon, its exact functions remain to be definite- 
ly determined. George S. Rice, Chief Mining 
Engineer, and Dr. R. B. Moore, Chief of the 
Division of Mineral Technology, conducted 
the preliminary investigations which resulted 
in the location of the new station at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, left on August 23 for the 
Southeastern district to inv estigate the various 
problems confronting the new station, and he 
expects to make announcement during the 
week of September 20 of its exact functions. 

Work at Tuscaloosa will be done under a 
co-operative agreement which has been entered 
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into by the Bureau of Mines and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. This agreement is similar 
to those which have been entered into between 
the Bureau and State universities elsewhere. 
The university will furnish living quarters for 
the station’s staff in Comer Hall, and all neces- 
sary offices, including light, heat and power. 
The institution will also bear expense of alter- 
ations. 


Such investigations as relate to Alabama 
problems will be under the joint direction of 
the Bureau of Mines and President George H. 
Denny of the university. The Bureau of 
Mines engages to spend about $23,500 during 
the first year. 


“RENO STATION CRITICISMS 
NOT JUSTIFIED,” LYON SAYS 


It is understood that there has been consid- 
erable disappointment in Nevada over the an- 
nouncement that the work of the station at 
Reno would be confined to rare and precious 
metals. It was hoped that oil shale could be 
included in the work of this station. The ob- 
jection raised caused Dr. D. A. Lyon, super- 
visor-of stations, to issue a statement to the 
effect that “it will be impracticable for each 
station to attempt to give attention to all of 
the problems which occur in the district in 
which it is located. However, there may be 
many problems in Nevada which are more im- 
portant to the State than those relating to rare 
and precious metals, but if each station were 
allowed to handle all the problems of the 
State there would be much duplication of 
effort among the experiment stations.” 

Dr. Lyon further states: “As for oil shales, 
the Bureau of Mines already has taken up 
research and investigation work at its station 
at Salt Lake and is carrying on special work in 
co-operation with the State of Colorado at 
Boulder. The results of experimental work, 
while done outside of Nevada, will be appli- 
cable to that State as well. With the bureau’s 
limited appropriations and the necessity for 
having specialists for each line of work, it is 
important that each station devote itself par- 
ticularly to one problem of the industry.” 


Marble in Guatemala 


The American Consul at Guatemala City re- 
ports that the Guatemala Marble Mining Com- 
pany is preparing to operate a marble quarry 
about 13 miles from the railroad station of 
Zacapa, which station is a little over 100 
miles from Puerta Barrios, the nearest port 
from which the product may be shipped. The 
deposit is extensive, and though somewhat 
broken up in places, great quantities of sound 
marble are available. It is claimed that the 
marble is equal in quality to the best product 
of the Italian Carrara quarries.—U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 
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ABOLITION OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
PRESENTS DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


By Rozt. G. Wi:son 


Chief of the Tax Division of THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 


In addressing Congress last December the President expressed his trust that 
immediate consideration would be given to the problems of future taxation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has since informed the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House that he contemplated with gravest appre- 
hension the continued delay in a thorough revision and fundamental simplification 
of the income and profits taxes. “Public opinion,” declared Mr. Houston, “has not 
awakened to the gravity of the consequences which are likely to follow a failure to 
simplify the law.” 

The revenue laws were not revised at the recent session. There is apparently 
no possibility of relief for the taxable year 1920. 

The most that now can be expected is decisive action on the part of Congress 
between its assembly on December 6 next and its adjournment on March 4, 1921. 
Commencement of the task immediately upon convening is manifestly imperative. 
The new laws, to become effective during the taxable year 1921, must be enacted 
without further delay. There has been a surfeit of retroactive revenue legislation 
Public opinion, mindful that occasion no longer exists for anomalous contrivances 
that have wartime expediency as their sole motive and warrant, is not likely to per- 
mit any considerable pre-enactment levies. Apart from this consideration is the more 
tangible fact that the substitutes for the present undesirable tax codes will be of a 
lesign that will make their retroactive application exceedingly difficult, if not actu- 
ally impossible. 


The business organism of the United States 
is too complex to permit any henest hope that 
more than a relatively equitable and simple 
tax, capable of meeting the now enormous 
demands of the Government, can ever be de- 
vised, but improvement by comparison is so 
essential, and, in fact, so feasible, that any 
political or other consideration which post- 
pones the relief cannot be condoned. 

The confusion, business harassments and 
economic cffects have been increasing with 
such cumulative intensity that it is with genu- 
ine concern and uneasiness that both Govern- 
inent officials and the thinking public are view- 
ing the multiplying dangers. There are many 
industrial and social problems in those days 
sf economic stress and alien dogma that ap- 
parently must wait upon natural adjustment 
or their solution, but the contributive influ- 


ence of unconscionable laws represents at 
least one factor in the situation that in large 
degree can be removed 


Relief in Sight 


In connection with the possibility of earty 
legislative action the most encouraging index 


of relief is the preparation on the part of th« 
business community for intelligent co-opera- 
tion with Congress in accomplishing the task. 
In addition to the activities undertaken by 
the established trade organizations, new bodies 
are springing up nation wide, each bent upon 
research and study with the purpose of bring- 
ing to Congress practical programs supported 
by arguments so prepared as to permit assimi- 
lation and action within the allotted time. 
There is, however, a certain 
that these numerous, and in many cases tunda- 
mentally different, proposals will prove de- 
structive of the very ends they aim to achieve, 
unless some effort is made to merge the prin- 
cipal recommendations into one comprehen- 
sive program. This is not impracticable, al- 
though there may not be sufficient time to 
effect a proper co-ordination of detail. How- 
ever, one general plan of procedure, substan- 
tially representative of business at large and 
comprehending the exigencies which surround 
the individual taxpayer, may possibly be ac- 
complished if the minor divergencies are car- 
cried in the form of alternatives. After all, 
the codes drafted by these organizations can 
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William G. McAdoo 

| think the graded excess profits taxes 
are bad, whereas a flat or fixed one seems 
to me wise. 

[ do not tnink well of a general saies 
tax; it is a consumption tax. A _ con- 
sumption tax hits the man with a iarge 
family very much harder than the mar 
with a small family, and it is generally 
the poot who have the largest iamilies 
There are some consumption taxes we 
can afford to pay—on luxuries, fer in- 
stance. 

Nor do | think it is feasible to concen- 
trate entirely on income taxes. The wc!- 
fare of all people of the country must be 
considered, and you reach the point in 
taxing a man’s earnings where you Ge 
stroy initiative and constructive enter- 
prise. 


James M. Cox 


he protiteer and some ot the highly 
capitalized units have used the excess 
profits tax as a favorite excuse for load- 
ing onto the consumer, by means ot high- 
ly inflated seling prices, many times the 
amount actually paid the Government. 
| believe that a better form of 
taxation than the so-called excess profits 
tax, may be found and I suggest a small 
tax, probably one to one and one-half per 
cent. on the total business of every going 
concern: It is to be understood that the 
term “business” as used does not include 
incomes received by wage-earners, sala- 
ried men, agriculturists and the small busi- 
ness man, who should be exempt from 
this tax. 


Otto H. Kahn 


The excess profits tax lays a heavy and 
clumsy hand on successful business activ- 
ity. It is grossly inequitable in its effecis, 
and, to a large extent, the greater or 
lesser degree of its burdensomeness is 
determined by purely fortuitous circuim- 
stances. It puts a fine on energy, enter- 
prise and efficiency. It leaves untouched 
the man of wealth who neither works 
nor takes the risks and responsibilities of 
business, but merely collects his coupons. 
It is bound to operate unfairly, freakishly 
and unevenly, and greatly enhance the 
cost of things. 


Woodrow Wilson 


Simplification of the income and profits 
taxes has become an immediate necessity 
.. There is a point at which in 
peace times high rates of income and 
profits taxes discourage energy, remove 
the incentive to new enterprise, encourage 
extravagant expenditures and produce in- 
dustrial stagnation with consequent un- 
employment and other attendant evils. 


Warren G. Harding 


[ doubt if the excess profits tax for 
war precisely accomplishes the end we 
seek in peace. .... Its operations have 
been disappointing, its costs multiplied 
and pyramided, and righteous changes 
and modifications ought to be sought at 
an early day. I would gladly recommend 
a change, but I am not yet prepared to 
suggest an equitable substitute, though | 
should have no hesitancy in asking Con- 
gress to seek the earliest possible solution. 


be but recommendatory. Congress will have 
the decision, even though it cannot fail to 
vive respect and consideration to such promi- 
nent and specialized talent as is now engaged 
with the most intricate subject in the history of 
Government. 
Task is Difficult 

It may be stated briefly and with easy con- 
fidence that the problem resolves itself into a 
revision of the income tax, elimination of the 
excess profits tax and substitution of as equita- 
ble and practicable a code as can be accom- 
plished without sacrificing the primary pur- 
pose of providing the Government with essen- 


tial revenue But here simplicity ends. Even 
those associated with the drafting of the laws 
of 1917 and 1018, fortified as they are with 
that experience, cannot view with other than 
apprehension the difficulties again presented. 

It is to be remembered that the excess profits 
tax was finally adopted only after exhaustive 
consideration of every device and principle 
of taxation known and conceivable at the time; 
the present task requires the exercise of new 


ingenuity, as well as reconsideration of pro- 


posals then rejected as impracticable. Every 
effort will or should be made to enact by the 
next legislation a code that will stand funda- 


| 
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Daniel C. Roper 


It would be a long hist, indeed, that 
would describe the uneconomic, unhealthy 
and repressive, and often unsavory busi- 
ness practices that are engendered by 
this condition. Experience .has demon- 
strated the desirability of thoroughly re- 
vising the excess profits law as quickly as 
possible and of enacting new legislation 
which will produce needed revenue with- 
out such deterring effects upon industry 
and thrift, and without such delays in get- 
ting the money which is owing to the 
Government into the Treasury and which 
is overpaid back to the taxpayer. 


H. N. Lawrie 

That the excess profits tax has since 
the armistice operated to limit the invest- 
ment of new capital in the expansion of 
the nation’s industries is evidenced by the 
fact that during 1919 the physical volume 
of our industrial output was less than for 
any year since 1916. This serious limita- 
tion of the creation of new wealth upon 
which depends the nation’s ability to 
liquidate its war obligations and enter 
upon a period of progressive reconstruc- 
tion shduld be eliminated at the earliest 
possible date by the repeal of the law 
and the substitution therefor of a con- 
structive and relatively simple system of 
tax income collection, which will be 
equitable in its application to the varied 
interests involved. 


Jules S. Bache 


I believe that the taxes of this country 
in their present form are in a great meas- 
ure responsible for the high living costs, 
and the restiveness of labor. 


_upon the consuming public and so of 


Carter G. Glass. 

The excess profits tax encourages 
wasteful expenditure, puts a premium on 
over-capitalization and a_ penalty on 
brains, energy and enterprise, discourages 
new ventures and confirms old ventures 
in their monopolies. In many instances 
it acts as a consumption tax, is added to 
the cost of production upon which profits 
are figured in determining prices, and has 
been and will, so long as it is maintained 
upon the statute books, continue to be a 
material factoi in the increased cost of 
living. 


David F. Houston 

It impresses me as indisputable and 
conclusive that the application or calcula- 
tion of the excess profits tax is so com- 
plex that it has proved impossible to keep 
up-to-date the administrative work of 
audit and assessment. New returns are 
being made faster than old returns can 
be audited, resulting in an accumulation 
of claims and potential back taxes, the 
dangers of which have been described. 

Public opinion has not yet awakened to 
the gravity of the consequences which are 
likely to follow a failure to simplify the 
tax law. .... I cannot contemplate de- 
lay without gravest apprehension. 
An imperfect and uncertain tax affects the 
future even more adversely than the 
present, 


William B. Colver 


Experience seems to have demonstrated 
that the excess profits tax is one of the 
foundation stones upon which the present 
intolerable price structure has been reared, 
and which works such hardship both 


course upon the business public. 


mentally for at least several years. The pub- 
lic is fed up not only with retroactive imposts, 
but with constant and radical changes in 
methods and rates. 

It is fortunate for the House Ways and 
Means Committee that it will have the benent 
of the intensive study and substantiated recom- 
mendations of the organizations now engaged 
voluntarily in the difficult preliminary work. 
It is not an exaggerated belief that without 
the efforts of these bodies Congress would be 
prevented from effecting any appreciable re- 
lief at the next session, or prevented from en- 
acting anything other than a hastily concocted 


substitute that probably within a year or two 
would necessitate further redrafting, with all 
the attendant evils suffered by the nation in 
the interim. 


Divergent Proposals 


A few concrete proposals, representing the 
best thought of intelligent business men and 
involving all the niceties of judgment dis- 
played by economists and statisticians of re- 
pute, will prevent a repetition of the tedium 
and delays which attended the hearings by the 
House Committee in 1917 and 1918. But these 
proposals must comprehend at least a rela- 
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tive degree of accord in fundamental princi- 
ples. It is the danger that there may not be 
sufficient time to bring about this singleness 
of object that today occupies the minds of 
many of the revisionists. 

There is unmistakable evidence of a rapidly- 
widening breach between the revision advo- 
cates who have confined excess profits tax sub- 
stitutes to a general sales or “turnover” tax 
at a low flat rate, and the proponents of a 
mixed code which either largely ignores a 
general sales tax or limits it to a list of select- 
ed commodities and depends mainly upon new 
and enlarged excise taxes with increase of 
both the individual and corporation income 
tax rates. It is, in fact, not unlikely that this 
divergence may ultimately be found in the 
House Committee, even perhaps in Congres- 
sional debate, as the principal taxation issue. 
Two broad principles are involved, the wider 
per capita distribution of the cost of Govern- 
ment and the extension of the existing large 
dependence upon the doctrine of ability to 
pay. 

Objections to Sales Tax 


It is not to be ignored that many of the 
revisionists who originally favored a general 
sales tax have recently reached the conclu- 
sion that it does not present a satisfactory 
substitute. The premises upon which they 
base their decision have been carefully con- 
sidered, and while they are reluctantly and 
disappointingly received because of the rejec- 
tion of what appeared to be the simplest and 
most prolific source of revenue, there is no 
gainsaying the comparative soundness of many 
of the objections. 


Many forms of a flat-rate sales tax have 
heen offered. The most important may be 
divided into three main groups: 


1. Tax on every sale or turnover of 
commodities, services, real property, capi- 
tal assets, etc., and on rent and interest. 

2. Tax on commodities only, limited to 
goods, wares and merchandise. 

3. Tax on commodities for final con- 
sumption or use. 


The opponents of the general sales tax base 
their position upon the following brief sum- 
mary of objections: 


A general sales tax borders upon a tax upon 
gross income. If it is not shifted in its entire- 
ty it becomes a tax on gross income. Indus- 
try in many instances will be unable to shift 
the tax to the consumer, or in any event will 
be unable to pass it on until after several 
years of readjustment. <A gross income tax is 
not less burdensome than a net income tax. 
If it is true that the sales tax in its burden 
upon industry would be insignificant compared 
with the excess profits tax, the tax if not 
shifted must be paid in large part by unsuc- 
cessful business enterprises, which do not pay 
a profits tax. 
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Ii concerns which are not making a profit 


‘are obliged to pay a sales tax, it is not reason- 


able to suppose that they can shift it any 
more than they have been able to shift other 
items of cost with a profit added. If any 
great proportion of the billion or more dol- 
lars that it is stated could be raised by a gen- 
eral sales tax could not be transferred the re- 
sult would be disaster. Even though eventually 
such a tax might be passed on in its entirety 
there would be a transition period of severa 
years, during which in many cases it could not 
be shifted or shifted only in small part. 

To summarize, the assumption by sales tax 
advocates that the burden would almost in- 
variably be borne by the ultimate consumer 
or user is, in the opinion of its opponents, not 
warranted by the fact that the extent to which 
the excess profits tax has been shifted is still 
in dispute, the nation is gradually passing from 
a seller's market to a buyer's market, there 
are in every industry certain marginal con- 
cerns unable to pass on immediately an added 
expense of any sort, and that many unfore- 
seen complications inevitably result from any 
legislation vitally affecting economic condi- 
tions. 

Further, inasmuch as in some industries the 
net profit does not average more than 2% 
per cent. or 3 per cent. on the turnover, even 
a slight difference in the percentage of the 
tax on the turnover would cause a substan- 
tial difference in the percentage on net profits. 
In 1917 the total gross income of manufactur- 
ing corporations was $40,437,000,000, and the 
total taxable net income was but $5,736,000,000. 
The total gross income of trading corpora- 
tions was $19,804,000,000, and the total taxable 
net income was $1,481,000,000. Assuming that 
the gross inco:ne did not greatly exceed the 
total” sales, a tax of only 1 per cent. upon the 
gross would be equivalent to 7 per cent. on the 
net in the case of manufacturing corporations, 
and to 13.4 per cent. on the net in the case of 
trading corporations. These percentages are 
average. In some instances they would be 
lower, but in others considerably higher. 

The indicated result of a sales tax of only 
I per cent would be the much discussed pyra- 
miding to the extent of 2 per cent. or 3 per 
cent. on the final turnover, which in itself 
might not be objecticnable, but equivalent in 
many instances to as high as 50 per cent. or 
75 per cent. of the net profits. Another aspect 


is the inequity resulting from the fact that 
while one business may have a normal turn- 
over of capital several times a year, another 
may fully utilize its capital but ence in several 
vears; a I per cent. sales tax in the former 
instance is conceivably liable to become more 


than the entire net income 


Advantages to Integrated Business 


Analysis of concrete cases, it is held by the 
opponents of the sales tax, indicates fairly 
conclusively that the advantages which would 
be given by such a form of tax to enterprises 
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carrying on several consecutive processes in 
the manufacture or distribution of a com- 
modity over other concerns not’'so self-con- 
tained, due to the pyramiding efféct of a tax 
only on each actual sale, would be more than 
exceptional. The claim by proponents that 
the pyramiding effect of a turn-over tax would 
apply to only a limited number of enterprises 
is, it is now declared, not substantiated by 
investigation; further, that the premium thus 
placed upon synthesized business would not 
be small in comparison with the inherent ad- 
vantages it already has, or at least there is no 
definite proof that such would be the case. 

While it has been held by authorities in 
favorable comment that a universal flat-rate 
tax would in five years revolutionize present 
methods of ,doiig business, the opponents of 
the sales tax submit the question whether busi- 
ness men should look with equanimity upon 
any device fundamentally changing practices 
that have proved their economic soundness by 
surviving the stress of competition. 


Administrative Difficulties 


Authorities who have long contended with 
the difficulties of excise taxes seem almost 
unanimously of the opinion that a general sales 
tax would involve serious probléms of admin- 
istration. ‘The number of taxpayers would be 
so enormously incréased ‘that 'it' would become 
a task of huge proportions to prevent whole- 
sale evasions, ‘with the practical certainty 
of a relative décrease in the percentage of 
present collections. 

The difficulties experienced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in organizing and main- 
taining a force sufficient to administer the 
present revenue laws are familiar. A vast 
number of returns remain unaudited and 
many of the tax cases arising under the 1917 
Act are still unsettled. A genuine 
ment is imminent if the new laws demand z 
reorganization and enlargement of the caiat- 
ing administrative machinery, such as would 
be required by a general sales tax. It is essen- 
tial to the success of such a levy that it be 
properly and adequately administered from 
the beginning, but the difficulties in the way 
of organizing a sufficient and qualified person- 
nel are so great as to constitute an important 
practical objection. The devising of forms 
of reg and methods of collection would be 
simple, but the multiplying of returns, audits 
and investigations is a matter of no mean con- 
cern. Even with the elimination of the small- 
est businesses by establishing exemptions, mil- 
lions of returns would be required. 

A tax only on commodities for final con- 
sumption or use, with the fixation of a single 
excise at one point, does not overcome the ob- 
jections to a tax on each turnover. The rate 
would necessarily have to be 3 per cent. or 
higher, and the effect upon retailers, for in- 
stance, with many turnovers, and in some in- 
stances no opportunity to shift the tax, would 
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be seriously inequitable, if not disastrous. The 
chief difficulty, however, is the impracticability 
of determining the ultimate consumer of ulti- 
mate user. A commodity purchased for im- 
mediate and final consumption in one case 
may be absorbed as raw material in process 
of fabrication in another. _Innumerable’ ex- 
amples might be cited. 


Revenue Results Speculative 


Estimates of the revenue to be provided by 
a general sales tax vary from $5,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000, with aI per cent. tax on all 
turnovers, and down to $750,000,000 for a I 
per cent. tax on the sales of :.commodities 
alone. The wide diversity of the several esti- 
mates of yield is presented by the opponents 
as evidence of the impossibility of accurate 
forecast. No absolutely authoritative or. de- 
pendable calculations are available apparently, 
and the dangers of speculative error perhaps 
cannot be avoided. An actual yield consider- 
ably less than estimated would prove seriously 
embarrassing; a result appreciably larger than 
expected might induce an extravagant tendency 
on the part of Government and add unneces- 
sarily to the already excessive fiscal burdens. 

Whatever ‘the faults of the present system 
of Federal taxation, a factor of not incon- 
siderable importance has been the remarkably 
close identity of estimate and realization. A 
new code that does not afford an opportunity 
for even an approximate computation in ad- 
vance of actual yield, of course, carries with 
it all the disadvantages of at least one year 
of experimentation. 


Politics ? 


It is declared by many opponents of the 
general sales tax that it presents too many 
collateral exposures to political considerations. 
Even if that fact should not defeat its enact- 
ment, it is held that it would give rise to a 
constant possibility of becoming injected into 
partisan politics. 

There is no ignoring the strong industrial 
and class opposition that has developed in cer- 
tain quarters. There may be mentioned the 
growing and significant opposition to a gen- 
eral sales tax on the part of the agricultural 
interests. At the present time the publicity 
given to definite programs for revision of the 
tax laws has not been sufficient to cause any 
organized manifestation of opposition to any 
of the proposals, but it is known that the rep- 
resentatives of many agricultural organizations 
have been instructed to vigorously resist the 
sales tax. There are further complications 
possible as a result of the inte rest labor is cer- 
tain to take in any tax revision by which 
it becomes more directly affected. 

It is fortunate that Federal revenue legisla- 
tion has heretofore been relatively free from 
partisan and territorial influence. Any device 
or combination of devices intended to provide 
five billion dollars annually by taxation with- 


out unnecessary hardship must necessarily be 
of more or less complex structure, for the flat- 
rate income tax, even with its complications, 
embraces too many tested principles of equity 
to permit of elimination. The unbiased judg- 
ment of specialists is demanded even in the 
fundamental drafting of a revenue measure, 
as well as in its administration. It will be 
fortunate again if the forthcoming revision 
can be accomplished by an equitable distribu- 
tion of the levy without engendering consider- 
ations of political expediency, and without 
submitting the process to any avoidable claims 
of discrimination. 


The Excess Profits Tax 


The various organizations engaged in prep- 
aration for the revision of the tax laws are 
virtually all in accord upon one point, that 
of complete abolition of the excess profits tax. 
Investigation has resulted in the determination 
of innumerable reasons for the repeal of 
Title III of the revenue act now in force. 
The more important are included i in the follow- 
ing brief summary: 


1. Diminishing productivity. Future re- 
sults are too uncertain to permit dependence 
upon the excess profits tax as a definite means 
of producing a given amount of revenue. 

2. Difficulty and impracticability of admin- 
istration. The time consumed by the Treas- 
ury Department in arriving at a final determ- 
ination of a majority of the excess profits tax 
returns is far too great. It creates an un- 
certainty in the business world, which is harm- 
ful and unnecessary. 


3. Discrimination between the various 
forms of organization for the conduct of busi- 
ness, 

4. Penalty upon the conservative corpora- 
tions with corresponding premium upon capi- 
talizations inflated prior to 1917. 

5. Unjustly classes the profit of a corpora- 
tion above 8 per cent. as excessive. 

6. The definition of invested capital upon 
which exemptions and the graduation of 
rates are based is highly artificial and funda- 
mentally unsound. It also is extremely com- 
plex and difficult. It ignores real value which 
has been created by conservative business 
management and excludes appreciation which 
may be largely due thereto. 

7. Creation of a condition of pyramiding. 
While the excess profits tax has unqtestion- 
ably had a broad effect in increasing costs in 
many instances, in others it has not; the pre- 
valent uncertainty as to its actual incidence 
in this manner only tends to give rise to fur- 
ther complications. The actual influence upon 
living costs in unknown, but the effect to some 
degree is indisputable. 

8 Encouragement of extravagance. The 
idea has been created that inasmuch as from 
60 to 80 per cent. of an expenditure would in 
reality be borne by the Government, excessive 
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expenditures were warranted. This feeling, 
which became so well established in 1918 has 
tended to persist even under lower rates. 

9. Hostility on the part of the taxpayer, 
engendered by complexity of the task of pre- 
paring returns. The effect upon the adminis- 
tration of the law is certain. 

10. Unnecessary costs of compliance. It 
is estimated that the business of the country 
is saddled with an expense of from $100,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000 in endeavoring to prepare 
correct returns of income and excess profits, 
a large proportion of which is due to the 
profits tax, 

A digest of comment upon the excess profits 
tax from prominent sources is appended. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the opinions of 
the three Secretaries of the Treasury under 
whose administration the tax has been levied. 
The accord of view is significant. 


Conclusions 


It would be bold and venturesome at the: 
present time to predict with any confidence 
even an approximate tax code that will replace 
or revise the existing system. 


Nevertheless 


an analysis of many authoritative determina-- 


tiors and recommendations the 
lowing conclusions: 
Abolition of the excess profits tax is vir- 


tually certain. Some modification and im- , 


provement of the operation of the income tax 
will be effected; there is little likelihood of a 
reduction in either corporation or individual 
normal income tax rates, in fact they will 


probably be increased \ tax upon undis-: 


tributed profits of corporations, without ex- 
emption in order that the unstable factor of 
invested capital may be eliminated, is more 
than a possibility. Excise and stamp tax rates 
will undoubtedly be raised and new commo- 
dities of wide distribution subjected to im- 
posts. Tobacco and tobacco products, save 
cigars, will carry increased levies; sugar, 
coffee and tea may be found excisable to the 
extent of one cent or two cents per pound. 
Expansion of the tax on many luxuries or 
so-called non-essentials is probable, with a 
special tax on automobiles and trucks, and it 
is not impossible the first class postage rate 
may go to three cents 

If a general sales tax as now presented is 
ultimately eliminated, a modification carrying 
a selected list of commodities excluding prime 
essentials of life or providing a tax only upon 
costs in excess of reasonable limitations, may 
provide the basis for an acceptable compro- 
mise between a general sales tax and an ex- 
cessive extension of the existing income tax 
rates. The excise tax law of Canada, enacted 
July 1 last, is offered for serious consideration. 


Note.—This is the first of a series of articles 
dealing with Federal tax revision. The second 
will appear in the October issue of The Mining 
Congress Journal. 
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MINING AND PETROLEUM DIGEST 


Zinc 


The Metal Bulletin of London, England, 
summarizes the zinc situation in that country 
in the following paragraphs : 


“The market does not show any particularly 
bright spots as yet, and it looks as if the prob- 
abilities were that prices would drag on at 
somewhere rourid about their present level for 
some little time. Business with the consuming 
trades continues very disappointing indeed, 
and although there has been less heard re- 
cently of reselling on the part of galvanizers, 
there is a continued disposition to ask for 
postponements of deliveries. As a_conse- 
quence, there is little real support for the mar- 
ket, and as it is believed there is still a fair 
amount of spelter to come out for sale in Sep- 
tember and October, mostly metal which has 
been carried forward, there seems no very 
good demand to absorb this, although should 
prices be seriously affected, no doubt the metal 
would be regarded as a cheap purchase. So 
far as supplies are concerned, there seems to 
be plenty of metal in the country, while Ger- 
many continues, to offer at around the parity 
of the market here, and the same remark may 
be made of Norway. 


“A rather unusual feature is that Germany 
has been offering some parcels of Japanese 
spelter of a well-known brand—possibly from 
the Hatachi Maru, captured and sunk by the 
Emden during the war. At all events, spelter 
of this brand was on board the boat named.” 


A recent issue of the American Metal Mar- 
ket summarizes the zinc situation as fellows: 


Zinc is almost low enough abroad to allow 
of shipment to this country, including duty. 

The market here holds firm at unchanged 
prices. The demand is not heavy today, but a 
fair amount of consuming interest is evident. 
The strength of the situation lies rather in the 
anticipated shortage that the continued idle- 
ness of the plants “closed by strikes may bring 
about. 


It is reported from the Far West that pro- 
ducers are almost bare of stocks of ore on ac- 
count of car shortage. There is an oversupply 
of ore at the mines, but little in smelters’ bins. 


The rise in price has today brought out a 
few lots of August and September zinc in mid- 
dlemen’s hands, but dealers in general do not 
seem to have much zinc bought ahead, and are 
more inclined to be buyers at present than to 
discount the future market. 


Copper Stocks 


The position of several of the stocks of the 
large metal producing companies is exhaust- 
ively discussed in the Financial World. This 
journal has the following to say of the copper 
stocks particularly, which have moved some- 
what at cross-currents with the average price 
quotations on other issues: 


“Ten out of the fourteen standard copper 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
(all of many years’ standing) have the past 
week or recently reached the lowest price lev- 
els since we entered the war early in 1917. 

“Nine of the ten stocks were selling the past 
week at such new modern lows, or within a 
point of the low record, and thirteen of the 
fourteen were selling the past week at the low- 
est prices reached in the series of successively 
new low marks which began to develop ever 
since last November, or ‘low on the present 
move.’ 

“Of ten standard, seasoned coppers on the 
Boston Stock Exchange, representing all the 
leading copper ‘groups’ in the Hub market cen- 
ter, six of the ten have the past few days 
reached new record lows since we joined the 
war, and four of the six new lows are not only 
the lowest since we joined the war, but the 
lowest since eight years ago; since the sum- 
mer of 1912, long before the war was thought 
of. All ten have in the past fortnight reached 
new lows on the present move since the sum- 
mer of 1919, and the past week nine of the ten 
were within a point of such new lows. 


“A coldly dispassionate glance at the figures 
is convincing on the point that the coppers are 
very low in price; that they are on the bargain 
shelf; that the current lows are lower, speak- 
ing generally, than the lows reached afte: the 
armistice, or the very drastic lows reached it 
the late 1917 market collapse. The present 
lows compare with the ridiculously low prices 
at the lowest ebb on the exchanges in 1914 
after the outbreak of the war in Europe, and 
in several cases are even lower!” 


Situation Analyzed 


The Engineering and Mining Journal prints 
an exhaustive analysis of the copper situation, 
of which the important features are as fol- 
lows: 


“The copper market is still in the doldrums. 
With the exception of the first three or four 
months of the year, when buying of copper 
occurred on an unprecedented scale, the cop- 
per trade has sunk into a lethargic state from 
The table pre- 


which relief is not yet in sight. 
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sented herewith records the statistical position 
of the metal. 

“Export trade, which has been largely 
counted upon to assist the copper market in its 
troubles, has exhibited encouraging aspects. 
The figures indicate that despite financial diffi- 
culties European nations and Japan were fac- 
tors in the copper market whose importance 
should not be underestimated. The net bal- 
ance of exports over imports of copper was 
maintained in the varying monthly amounts 
indicated, with the exception of June, when a 
small adverse balance was recorded. 

“Domestic smelter production of blister cop- 
per has not varied much—always within a few 
per cent. of the preceding month—and is at the 
rate of 1,415,000,000 pounds yearly, about 17 
per cent. more than the pre-war rate of 1,210,- 
000,000 pounds. Refinery production is also 
above the pre-war rate. Owing to the large 
stocks of crude copper on hand at the refine- 
ries, transportation troubles did not affect re- 
fining as much as expected. 

“The estimates of sales into foreign and 
domestic consumption total about 860,000,000 
pounds for the first half of 1920. Domestic 
deliveries of copper for the same period are 
estimated at 680,000,000 pounds. Exports were 
373,000,000 pounds, a large portion of domestic 
deliveries and exports the conclusion of heavy 
sales in the latter part of 1919. The estimate 
of domestic deliveries or consumption would 
indicate a consumption of copper of 1,360,000,- 
ooo Ibs. annually, or on a scale much larger 
than the pre-war rate of 741,000,000 pounds— 
almost twice as much, in fact. This is one of 
the most optimistic indications in the copper 
industry, and were it not for one other factor 
which seemingly the copper industry is unable 
to eliminate, the market would be in a highly 
satisfactory condition. This factor, of course, 
is the large stock of both crude and refined 
copper still on hand. Domestic consumption 
is doing its share, but enlarged buying from 
foreign quarters, from France, England, Italy, 
and particularly Germany, is necessary before 
any great inroads into surplus stocks can be 
made. 

“On January 1, 1919, according to the United 
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States Geological Survey, there were on hand 
refined stocks amounting to 180,000,000 pounds 
and of blister copper 562,000,000 pounds. On 
January 1, 1920, there was 631,000,000 pounds 
of refined copper on hand and 310,000,000 
pounds of blister copper, or a total of 940,000,- 
ooo pounds of copper. Let us say an average 
cost of 14 cents per pound had been expended 
upon this product, or a total outlay of $131,- 
600,000, which is quite a bit of capital to have 
tied up in unmarketed copper in these days of 
stringent credit facilities. 

“The price of copper has in nied moved 
in sympathy with the situation in the metal. 
The lowest average price for electrolytic this 
year was recorded in June (18.07 cents), but 
in comparison with the conditions existing a 
year ago, with copper between 14 cents and 17 
cents, the present averages are a pleasing com- 
parison. 

“The seriousness of the present condition 
demands emphasis. The United States, which 
is the world’s leading copper producing coun- 
try, is marketing a wasting asset at a cost but 
little above ‘the cost of production. Every 
pound of copper sold diminishes by so much 
the nation’s copper resources, which, although 
tremendous, are not of such a character as to 
warrant producing them and supplying the 
world at prices which represent an exceedingly 
small return. The obvious remedy that first 
comes to mind is to curtail production, thereby 
creating a smaller supply and easing the acute 
labor situation in other fields. In some cases 
such a step, by increasing the overhead ex- 
penses, might increase the cost of production. 
All producers have decreased their production 
drastically from war rates, and generally to 
the economic limit, refraining from a further 
decrease not only for business reasons, but for 
the certain measure of responsibility that they 
have toward the mining communities which 
depend for their existence upon the continued 
operation of the mines. Nevertheless, the sit- 
uation is critical, and copper producers would 
be justified in forming plans whereby this val- 
uable resource may be conserved to the best 
advantage and no one producer will take un- 
fair advantage over his neighbor. 


1920—-IN POUNDS. 


Estimated Estimated 
Sales Stocks Estimated 
Crude Copper For.and of Ref’'d Copper Domestic Av. 
Month Production Imports Exports NetExports Domestic on First of Mon. Delivered Price 
January . 121,900,000 34,220,000 49,630,000 15,460,000 239,000,000 (a) 631,000,000} 18.92 
February 117,450,000 39,170,000 7,600,000 18,430,000 89,000,000 612,000,000 | 500,000,000 18,57 
March. ..... 120,310,000 8 870, 88,030,000 59,160,000 320,000,000 585,000,000 | 18.35 
eer 116,080,000 21,950,000 64,390,000 2,440,000 100,000,000 520,000,000 | 18.66 
114,960,000 44,860,000 83,280,000 38,420,000 62,000,000 469 ,000,000 90,000,000 18.48 
June 116,670,000 31,510,000 30,100,000 (b) 1,410,000 52,000,000 456,000,000 90,000,000 
485,000,000 — 
Totals..... 707,370,000 200,580,000 373,080,000 172,500,000 862,000,000 680,000,000 
July 1 
Yearly rate 1,414,740,000 401,160,000 746,160,000 345,000,000 1,724,000,000 1,360,000,000 


(a) 310,000,000 Ibs. 
(b) Net imports. 


crude copper in addition. 
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Silver 

The stabilization of the silver market by 
purchases through the Treasury Department 
under the Pitman Act has so stabilized the 
market that for the first time since last May 
silver is quoted above $1 an ounce. The Wall 
Street Journal has the following article on the 
silver situation at present and of the possible 
future sales: 

“For the first time since last May silver 
metal is quoted above $1 an ounce. Foreign 
silver was quoted at $1.0134 on Friday, an 
advance of 334 cents. Quotation at London on 
Friday was 6334d., up 234d. Only recently 
Director of the Mint Baker, in commenting on 
conditions in the precious-metal market, said 
that the decline in silver was due to a lull in 
buying from China and India, but that he be- 
lieved it would prove only temporary. De- 
mand for silver continues large from the arts 
and for use in photography. 

“If the recovery in silver tq above the dollar 
mark proves lasting, it will have an important 
bearing upon the market, as it will mean that 
producers in the United States will again sell 
their product in the general market and cease 
making sales to the Director of the Mint at 
the fixed price of $1 an ounce as established 
by the Pittman Silver Act. The Director of 
the Mint made his initial purchase of silver 
under the Pittman Act on June 17 last, when 
he bought 1,500,000 ounces. Since then pur- 
chases have been made almost daily, and the 
total purchased to date approximates _10,554,- 
184 ounces. The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced last June that the department was 
ready to purchase 207,000,000 ounces under the 
Pittman Act, so that 197,000,000 ounces remain 
to be purchased.” 


Petroleum 


In an extensive article in the Petroleum Age 
the possibilities in greater refinement and the 
preparation of motor gasolines from heavier 
hydrocarbons is exhaustively discussed. Some 
of the important factors in the problem and 
possibilities in their solution are as follows: 

“There are several sources from which addi- 
tional supplies of motor fuel may be expected 
Benzol and toluol from by-product coke-oven 
plants may be blended with gasoline to give a 
very satisfactory product, while industrial 
alcohol represents a product to fall back on if 
necessary. Crude oil may also be derived from 
such kerogenous substances as oil shale, and 
there are enormous deposits of the raw start- 
ing material in various parts of the country, 
especially in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, 
from which the crude oil may be extracted by 
low-temperature carbonization or a combina- 
tion of this with ultimate high temperature 
effect in the presence of steam to recover the 
by-product ammonia. 

“Petroleum consists essentially of a mixture 
of hydrocarbons which are in the main totally 
miscible with one another. Organic nitrogen 
and sulphur compounds also are present in 
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varying amounts, and occasionally oxygen 
compounds, as well as water and inorganic ma- 
terial in disperse form. When this complex of 
naturally occurring hydrocarbons is treated by 
dry distillation at atmospheric pressure, the 
hydrocarbons of lowest boiling point are va- 
porized first and come into the condenser, fol- 
lowed by those of higher boiling point as the 
temperature rises. 


“Varying degrees of fractionation will ob- 
tain, depending upon the design of still and 
method of operation. From the point where 
gases first appear at the condenser outlet until 
the temperature in the still reaches approxi- 
mately 625° F., the products secured are in 
the main natural—that is, they exist in the 
crude oil as such. Above this temperature, 
however, especially if the distillation is carried 
out slowly, what is known as ‘cracking’ takes 
place, and a distillate is secured which upon 
redistillation will yield more gasoline and 
kerosene, their quality, however, in most cases 
not being comparable with that of the natural 
products. 

“Instead of carrying out the distillation 
above the 625 point at atmospheric pressure in 
an ordinary Sal, one of special design is sub- 
stituted, and the operation, if conducted at a 
pressure varying from 50 to 150 pounds gaso- 
line, profound decomposition or ‘cracking’ 
occurs, and a yield of gasoline of 15 per cent. 
or more, based on the original charge of resi-: 
due, maye be obtained upon ‘rerunning,’ or, in 
other words, fractionating the pressure distil- 
late secured. The residue remaining and the 
pressure distillate which has thus been freed 
from gasoline may again be subjected to the 
process and a further yield of gasoline se- 
cured, this being less than in the first case, and 
decreasing upon subsequent treatments. 

“This process of cracking is described 
as being a special application of the well- 
known phenomenon which occurs when or- 
ganic compounds are heated to a high tem- 
perature, decomposition taking place and the 
molecules being broken down into compounds 
of lower molecular weight, even with the for- 
mation of the elements carbon and hydrogen. 

“Again, if a sample of the same residual oil 
be placed in a vertical still having a fraction- 
ating column or ‘tower’ interposed between the 
still and the condenser, and the distillation is 
carried out at atmospheric pressure, with stir- 
ring, in the presence of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride, the latter acts as a catalyst to cause 
the decomposition of the oil into gasoline, giv- 
ing a vield of 15 per cent. or more. This proc- 
ess is an illustration of the fact that chemical 
compounds, working at atmospheric pressure, 
may exert a result similar to pressure distilla- 
tion. 

“Commercial Processes for the Production 
of Gasoline From Heavier Hydrocarbons.— 
The various processes for producing motor 
fuel from heavier hydrocarbons may be rough- 
ly classified as follows: 

“(1) The Pressure Still—A ‘two-phase’ 
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cracking system. Examples are the Burton 
and Coast Processes. 

“(2) The Pipe Still—Generally a ‘one- 
phase’ cracking system. Examples are the 
Greenstreet, Hall, and Rittman processes. 

“(3) The Use of Catalytic Agents at At- 
mospheric Pressure-—This may include reac- 
tion both in the ‘single-phase’ and the ‘two- 
phase’ systems. An example is the aluminum 
chloride process, which is likely ‘two-phase’ to 
some extent. 

(4) Combinations and Modifications of 
Two or More of the Above Methods—The 
cracking may be in either ‘single-phase’ or 
‘two-phase’ systems. Examples are the Dubbs, 
Jenkins and Bacon processes. 

“(3) Processes Involving Principles Not 
Included Under the Above Four Headings, 
but Which May Involve Similar Apparatus or 
the Use of Pressure—These methods may 
have either ‘single-phase’ or ‘two-phase’ crack- 
ing systems. Examples are the proposed proc- 
esses of Cherry, Coast, Ellis, and many other 
processes equally unique. In the first a bipolar 
high voltage, oscillating, silent electric dis- 
charge is thrown across the vapors; in the 
second, hot gases are passed through the oil or 
into contact with oil spray, and in the third air 
is supplied to the cracking chamber, where, by 
combustion with a portion of the oil, heat 
necessary, for the cracking of the remainder is 
generated. 

“As early as 1865 James Young, the Scotch 
industriai chemist, secured a patent for the 
production of illuminating oil by means of 
pressure at about 20 pounds to the square inch. 

“Burton’s first patent was granted in 1913, 
and the process is used extensively at the pres- 
ent time by the various Standard companies. 
In 1918 it was estimated that 10 per cent. of the 
gasoline produced was by cracking, a large 
proportion of this being through Burton stills. 

“The standard Burton apparatus includes a 
still of 200 barrels capacity or more, of con- 
ventional shape, so constructed that high pres- 
sures may be used. This process involves 
cracking mainly in the vapor phase. By the 
Greenstreet method a mixture of oil vapors 
and steam is passed through a coil of pipe, 
which is heated, the products next being per- 
mitted to expand in drums of considerable 
size. 


“In the Rittman process the cracking takes 
place in an upright tube containing a rod and 
chain, the latter being thrown against the sides 
of the tube when the former is revolved. The 
oil is fed into the tube at the top, while the 
vapors are taken off separately from the tar 
pot at the bottom. All of these processes in- 
clude the use of pressure. 

The most conspicuous developments under 
this method have been carried out by McAfee 
of the Gulf Refining Co. The oil is heated and 
stirred in a still in the presence of an anhy- 
drous aluminum chloride or other anhydrous 


salt of aluminum. Before treatment the oil 
must be freed from water and a quantity of 
the catalyst equal to a maximum of 8 per cent. 
by weight of the charge is added before the 
distillation is begun. 

“Fractionating towers are interposed be- 
tween the still and the condenser so that the 
higher boiling vapors may be returned to the 
still along with aluminum chloride which has 
been vaporized and carried out. The distilla- 
tion is continued slowly at a temperature of 
500° to 550° F. over a period of 24 to 48 hours. 
By this method a yield of gasoline of 15 per 
cent. or more may be obtained from residual 
oils. 

“Very interesting in connection with this 
process is the effect upon the residue remain- 
ing in the still and the character of the distil- 
late secured. At the end of the distillation :t 
is found that the aluminium chloride is en- 
closed in granular coke, which is easily re- 
moved, and that a heavy oil free from asphalt, 
its viscosity in no way impaired by the pro- 
cedure, may be separated from the coke and 
then utilized for the production of high-grade 
lubricating oils, the recovery of paraffin wax, 
or the manufacture of petroleum.” 


Oil Financing 


The most important oil financing operation 
for the past year took place when the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co. of Canada took over the 
Tropical Oil Co. The details of this reorgan- 
ization are summarized by the Wall Street 
Journal as follows: 


“International Petroleum Co. of Canada,’ 
the leading Standard Oil organization in South 
America, has taken over the Tropical Oil Co., 
owning the de Mares concession of 2,000,000 
acres of land in ‘Colombia. Both the present 
International Petroleum Co. and the Tropical 
Oil Co. are to be merged into a new Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co., according to an an- 
nouncement made by G. H. Smith, president 
of the International Petroleum Co., Ltd., and 
J. C. Trees, president of the Tropical Oil Co. 
Negotiations have been in progress for several 
months past. Holders of more than go per 
cent. of the Tropical shares and of a large 
majority of the International Petroleum stock 
have consented to the arrangement. In the 
exchange of stock each share of present Inter- 
national Petroleum common will receive two 
shares of the new common, and each share of 
lropical one and one-tenth shares of new In- 
ternational stock. 

“The plan obviously is advantageous to both 
companies, according to the announcement, 
one being a producing, refining and marketing 
organization capable of handling a larger pro- 
duction, and the other a producing company 
without sufficient facilities for distribution. 
Their properties are in the same general lati- 
tude, and the new company will be one of the 
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most powerful, if not the largest, oil company 
doing business in Latin America. It will start 
off as a well-rounded organization owning 
ample production, large refineries, a fleet of 
oil-carrying tankers and distributing stations.” 


Another “Wonder Man’”’ 


The many oil companies engineered solely 
for the fleecing of the credulous base their 
certainty of success on the location of their 
property by some rod expert. 

The extravagant and often humorous claims 
of witch-wizards who locate mineral deposits 
of various nature with instruments ranging 
all the way from a willow wand to a combina- 
tion of springs, magnetic needles and baro- 
metric tubes, always furnish amusement to 
mining engineers. One of these wonder-work- 
ers has written a letter to the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, in which he modestly sets 
forth his qualifications as follows: 


“T need waste no time studying the min- 
eralogical or geological formations first, but I 
can very quickly determine whether there is 
anything there of value and be on my way. 


“T claim and am ready to prove that I can 
locate and determine platinum and most all 
minerals of value from platinum down; also, 
coal, oil and gas. The only doubt that I have 
in regard to oil is the possibility of getting oil 
shale, but conditions would go far toward a 
determination. Gas gave me much experiment- 
ing, but I succeeded, and can prove it. I have 
a general coal locator and one each for anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal that have proved en- 
tirely satisfactory on coal of both kinds re- 
ceived and sold here by several coal dealers. 

“T find most positive evidence of what I 
think must be a great deposit of coal that 
probably extends from the Central States 
across Massachusetts and on into the prov- 
inces. This coal changes from anthracite to 
bituminous near the Massachusetts coast. 


“T have attractors for diamonds and other 
precious stones, and if you are yet skeptical 
and consider that [ am an imposter, | will 
come to New York and demonstrate my sys- 
tem, and I hope you will have a few gems that 
you will put up against my ability. We will 
go to any metal-supply house, and [ will locate 
the different metals and outline them from 
any floor above them. [ also forgot to say 
that if you have any alcoholic liquor in your 
building to beware, as I might be tempted to 
get on the trail. 

“T can locate fire and determine the extent 
of it. This, I think, may be useful in case of 
fires in mines. I also have an attractor for 
sugar, but have not yet made an effort to de- 
termine between sugar and molasses. 

“T am now experimenting to determine both 
hard and soft deep-water streams. I am very 
sure now that I am right, but I will thoroughly 
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prove that I am right or not by testing several 
hard and soft water veins that have been 
driven into near Boston. 


“A human body I can locate anywhere, but 
it would be rather difficult to determine the 
body of a baby from any other animal body 
unless it was known that a baby was buried 
there, but I can get the shape or position of a 
body, and in that way I can tell the difference 
between a human body and an animal body. 


“All deep-water streams run a few degrees 
east of north and a few degrees west of south. 
Do you know in which direction they flow? 

“I find two substances in connection with 
coal and oil and three substances in connection 
with coal and gas. Who knows what they are? 

“Also, I would like nothing better than to 
meet a few of the best mining engineers that 
the country can produce, and we will each be 
allowed one-half hour to find any faulted vein 
that you may know of, and if a reward can be 
offered, let the one who finds it within the time 
limit take it (of course, | mean the reward, 
and not the vein).” 


Oil Shale 


Mining and Metallurgy, the official publica- 
tion of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, contains a paper read 
before the Colorado Section by R. D. George 
on the subject of oil shale, which is of great 
interest. 


“The most extensive shale-oil industry is 
that of Scotland. The Scottish shales are sim- 
ilar to ours, but differ somewhat in respect to 
their sulphur and nitrogen compounds. They 
are older, geologically, and have been sub- 
jected to greater pressure and heat, which 
have removed the more volatile hydrocarbons ; 
they bear a relation to the Colorado shales 
similar to that of anthracite to bituminous 
coal; they may be said to be more mature. 
Being simpler, both chemically and physically, 
they are easier to treat. The shales of France, 
while of the same geological age as those of 
Scotland, have not been changed so much. The 
so-called shales of Bavaria and Bohemia are 
not true shales; they are partly formed lig- 
nites similar to those found in Dakota and 
Montana. The problems in treating them, 
therefore, are altogether different from ours. 
There is some true oil-shale in Bohemia, but 
it has never been exploited commercially. ‘The 
Australian oil-shales are of still another type; 
they resemble the residues left from petroleum 
refining. They are somewhat similar to the 
torbanite which was the foundation of the 
Scottish oil-shale industry, but which is now 
worked out. The shales of New Zealand are 
similar to those of Australia. The Canadian 
oil-shales are unlike those of Colorado, but 
resemble the shales worked in some of the 
Eastern States for ‘coal oil’ before the oil 
fields of Pennsylvania began to produce. 

“In considering the commercial utilization of 


— 
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our shales not enough attention has been given 
to the refining. The retorting is much simpler, 
and in all probability several of the retorts 
already designed will give satisfactory results, 
but several important problems in connection 
with the refining of the product from the re- 
torts, the crude shale oil, are unsolved. The 
ordinary methods used in refining well oil are 
not satisfactory. The old acid wash will de- 
stroy the gasoline and kerosene fractions and 
the unsaturated hydrocarbons will be rendered 
useless by the ordinary alkali wash. New 
methods must be evolved, and the users of 
fuel from shale oil will have to be educated 
to the use of a different type of fuel. 

“There are certain objectionable compounds 
in the crude shale oil. Some of these are cor- 
rosive and some decrease the efficiency of the 
fuel; others are merely differences of appear- 
ance or odor from the corresponding well-oil 
products to which we are accustomed. For 
instance, the gasoline and kerosene made from 
shale oil are straw-colored instead of being 
water white. This does not affect the value of 
the fuel in the least, but might give the impres- 
sion that there was some impurity present. 
These products, in the light of our present 
knowledge, cannot be bleached commercially. 
On the other hand, there is a certain substance 
present which forms a colloidal coating on the 
cylinders of the motors, and we must find a 
cheap method of removing this. 

Shale gasoline in motors explodes more 
slowly than petroleum gasoline. For this rea- 
son it causes less vibration and is a more desir- 
able fuel. In this respect it is similar to cer- 
tain gasolines made by cracking the heavier 
petroleum oils. The Standard Oil Co. has 
been endeavoring to educate the public to the 
fact that such gasolines are superior to the old 
type. The shale gasoline is a better winter 
fuel because it is more easily volatilized at 
low temperatures. 


Dr. Alderson On Shale 


The result of the trip of Dr. Alderson to 
Scotland, which was reported in the last issue 
of the Journat, should be most encouraging 
to the oil shale operators and prospectors of 
the West. Dr. Alderson returns most enthu- 
siastic of the prospects of the future of that 
industry, says the Mining and Scientific Press. 

’ The Scottish shale, he says,’ yields 20 barrels 
' of oil per ton, this being half the yield from 
American shale. Even at that the Scottish 

shale affords a net profit of 50 cents per ton, 
despite the fact that the mining is done by 

hand and that wages are about $4.50 per day. 

The retort used in Scotland is not suited to 

our Western shale. Out of 14 types of retorts 

only one is at all adapted to the beneficiation 

of the shale deposits in Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming. Dr. Alderson states further that 
crude oil can be won from shale at $1.85 per 
barrel in Colorado and Utah, where 5500 
square miles of such rock is available for ex- 
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ploitation. A yield of even one barrel of oil 
per ton of shale represents a fabulous output. 
One 10-foot bed of shale, at one barrel per 
ton, represents over 15,000,000 barrels of oil 
per square mile of shale. The production of 
petroleum from wells in this country to date 
has been obtained from 4109 square miles, the 
estimated yield having been 2,280,000 barrels 
of oil per square mile. These are big figures. 
We hope that Dr. Alderson will succeed in 
stimulating intelligent interest in the subject. 
We note that the Comptroller of the Currency 
speaks of “the limitless oil shales of the West” 
in context with our resources in water-power. 


Colorado Exploitation 


The beginning of research in shale exploita- 
tion by the joint efforts of the Bureau of 
Mines and the State of Colorado have been 
undertaken. Of these beginnings the Petro- 
ieum Age has the following to say: 

“Those of the oil shale operators in this 
country who are sincerely attempting to make 
a real industry of oil developments are anxious 
to obtain fundamental data on the retorting of 
oil shale, particularly as regards the effect of 
certain variable factors in the process of re- 
torting on the quantity and quality of products 
yielded from oil shales when they are sub- 
jected to destructive distillation. From careful 
examination of a considerable number of sug- 
gested processes for treating oil shales and the 
conflicting ideas on which they are designed, it 
seems probable that accurate information of 
a fundamental nature is highly essential to the 
successful establishment of an oil shale indus- 
try in this country. . 

“Accordingly, the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in co-operation with the State of Colo- 
rado, is undertaking to furnish some definite 
and impartial information of this type through 
investigations now under way at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

“A retort for the distillation of oil from oil 
shale has been designed and installed, together 
with the necessary auxiliary equipment for 
controlling and determining variable factors 
of distillation and for recovering and deter- 
mining the quantity and quality of the, prod- 
ucts yielded from the shales. The retort is of 
such a nature that conditions of retorting can 
be accurately and completely controlled and 
varied at will. It is not designed as a.com- 
mercial retort, but only for research purposes. 
\ testing laboratory with equipment necessary 
for the examination of the shales, physically 
and chemically, and the products yielded by 
them, has also been fitted up. 

“The material used in the investigation is oil 
shale obtained from the De Beque (Col.) shale 
field. It yields on distillation in the Bureau 


of Mines testing apparatus about 42 gallons of 
oil to the ton, and is therefore a fairly repre- 
sentative sample of the shales that probably 
The shale 


will be first worked in Colorado. 
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used will be as uniform as possible in charac- 
ter and oil yield, and will all be obtained from 
the same seam at the same point, in order to 
avoid the introduction of unnecessary variable 
factors in the tests and to render results 
strictly comparable. 

“Effort will be made, as far as the equip- 
ment and capital at hand makes possible, to 
determine the effect of the following variable 
factors in retorting on the quality and quantity 
of the products produced from this shale. 

“1. Rate of heating to a definite final tem- 
perature. 

“2. Thickness of the shale layer in the re- 
tort. 

“3. Size of individual particles of shale. 

“4. Vacuum or reduced pressure. 

“s. Various pressures above atmospheric. 

“6. Steam atmosphere at various pressures 
and temperatures. 

“7 Other atmospheres, such as carbon di- 
oxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, illuminat- 
ing gas, etc. 

“8. Actual temperature reached. 


“Tn each case the rate of formation of prod- 
ucts and the total time necessary to bring the 
retorting process to completion will be deter- 
mined. 

“Tt is doubtful whether all these determina- 
tions can be made satisfactorily with the lim- 
ited personnel and equipment available for the 
year, but it is hoped that sufficient valuable 
data may be obtained to be a real contribution 
to the present knowledge regarding oil shales 
and to justify a continuation and expansion 
of the work. As far as possible, the effect ot 
each variable will be taken up by itself and 
thoroughly studied before passing on to an- 
other. 


“Carefully conducted work along the lines 
above indicated should be of value in giving 
information on the following points: 

“1. Are oils of different qualities formed 
from shales consecutively as their boiling 
points are reached, the so-called “fractional 
education theory,” or does the shale yield a 
single, more or less uniform crude oil through- 
out the course of distillation? 

“2. If the fractionation above mentioned 
takes place, to what extent does it progress, 
and hence to what extent may economies be 
introduced in refining shale oils, if the various 
fractions are directly recoverable for the re- 
tort? 

“3. The time necessary at a given tempera- 
ture to effect complete distillation of the shale 
and the quantity and quality of products so 
produced. 

“4. The effect of steam and other atmo- 
spheres in retorting— 

“(a) In forming undesirable emulsions with 
the oils; 

“(b) "In preventing the formation of unde- 
sirable hydrocarbons, such as olefins, diolefins 
and acetylenes in the oils; 
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“(c) On the recovery of the nitrogen of the 
shales, as ammonia or other nitrogen contain- 
ing compounds; 

“(d) On the combustion or utilization of 
the carbon remaining after the oil has been 
distilled, to provide combustible gas for re- 
torting ; 

“(e) Onquality and quantity of gas formed; 

“(f) On heating efficiency of the retort; 

“(g) On capacity of the retort, that is, time 
of completed distillation under most favorable 
conditions. 

“Ss. What is the most favorable size of shale 
to retort? 

“6. What quality and quantity of finished 
products may be expected from shale oil? 

“> How are the nitrogen and sulphur of 
the shale distributed in the products, and how 
may they best be removed or prevented from’ 
forming? 

“8. Physical and chemical constants of the 
shale and products, particularly those of value 
in the design and operation of commercial! 
plants, will also be determined. Work is under 
way on the determination of specific gravity, 
weight per unit volume when crushed to dif- 
ferent sizes, heat of combustion, specific heat, 
heat of conductivity and chemical analysis of 
the shale, and specific and latent heats of the 
crude oil and its various distillation products. 

“Summarized, the purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to determine with scientific accuracy the 
conditions of retorting oil shale to produce the 
highest yield of the best products. 


New Fuels 


The adaptation of small units for reducing 
waste material into alcohol or other forms of 
fuel has been a matter of study in the Bureau 
of Chemistry for same time. Of the recent 
developments in this field the Oil News has 
the following to say: 

“Gas for heat, light and power on every 
grain-belt farm, from the farm’s own sources 
of supply, is an early possibility. Every farm 
that has waste straw, cornstalks or even weeds 
may become independent of the oil barons. 
The Bureau of Chemistry has produced a sat- 
isfactory gas or motor fuel from wheat straw 
at its experiment grounds at Arlington, Va., 
and is now working on other field refuse, such 
as straw from oats, rye and other grains, also 
dry weeds and cornstalks. A ton of wheat 
straw will make enough gas to equal in heat 
or power units 40 gallons of gasoline. It pos- 
sesses combustible elements very similar to 
coal gas and has a blue flame. The develop- 
ment of a gas for the unit farm rather than 
commercial manufacture is the aim. The De- 
partment of Agriculture hopes to find a way 
for each farm to utilize the kind of straw and 
wastes that predominate in the place. The 
farmer will be able, if Uncle Sam succeeds, to 
convert his waste straw into gas and store it 
for future use. At least 20,000,000 tons of 
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straw are burned or wasted annually in the 
United States.” 


Another interesting development the 
search for petroleum substitutes is suggested in 
this article in the Oil News. The use of by- 
products in the form of benzol is not new, but 
the breaking down of the hydrocarbons in coai 
into liquid fuel of a low grade is distinctly 
new. 

“With the loss of the Saar coal Germany 
finds that in order to preserve even existing 
industries and to maintain or develop railway 
transportation facilities it will be necessary to 
make every possible effort toward developing 
its fuel supplies, utilizing, so far as possible, 
the national coals. In the opinion of some of 
her leading engineers this can best be accom- 
plished by submitting the bulk of the coal to 
a special process of low-temperature distilla- 
tion and then using the liquid fuel so obtained 
in Diesel engines to secure the bulk of the 
power required. This method would have the 
additional advantage of yielding by-products 
of great value. 

The development of fuel oil from any avail- 
able resource is of unusual interest at this 
time on account of the world’s relatively slight 
increase in petroleum production with the re- 
sulting heavily increasing price of such fuel. 
And it becomes all the more a matter of im- 
portance because of the fact that there is an 
increasing demand for oil composition in fac- 
tories, steamers, railways and automobiles. 


Coal By-products 


The coal industry is taking very seriously 
the possibilities of not only increasing the 
value of coal so treated, but also increasing 
its adaptability to use in large centers of popu- 
lation by devolatilization, thus producing a 
cleaner product both to handle and to con- 
sume, but also the added advantage of saving 
the by-products and making from them mate- 
rials which may have even a greater value 
than the results from coal itself. These possi- 
bilities are exhaustively discussed in two 
articles in the Coal Age, parts of which follow: 

In the burning of raw bituminous coal the 
volatile constituents are not even completely 
consumed, a considerable portion escaping as 
smoke. This is not only a waste of fuel but 
a nuisance, and many cities have already 
adopted smoke ordinances which prevent the 
use of bituminous coal, and these enactments 
have necessarily increased the demand for a 
smokeless fuel of the anthracite type. 

The conversion of bituminous coal in com- 
mercial quantities into a fuel resembling 
anthracite is an attractive problem from many 
angles. The requirements of such a fuel are 
primarily that it be smokeless, easily burned, 
but not too expensive. It should be as uni- 
form in size as possible, have a reasonably 
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high heat value, be easy to handle and safe to 
store. 


The name “carbocoal” has been given to the 
fuel secured. The method of its production 
is briefly as follows: Raw coal as it comes 
from the mine is crushed and fed continuously 
into low-temperature horizontal retorts by 
means of paddles. The volatile products of 
carbonization, i. e., the tar, gas and ammoniacal 
liquor, are treated essentially as in coke-oven 
practice. The semi-coke which is continuously 
discharged from each retort is quite differ- 
ent from ordinary coke. It is much softer, 
carries 8 to 10 per cent. of volatile matter 
and burns readily. It could be used directly 
in a power plant, either as fuel under the 
boilers or in gas producers, but is not in con- 
dition to market for general use. 

In the next step of the process this semi- 
coke, or semi-carbocoal, is ground, mixed with 
pitch, fluxed and passed through a briquet 
press. The raw briquets are then carried to 
inclined retorts and distilled again at a tem- 
perature of about 1800 degrees F. for six 
hours. They are then dumped and quenched. 
The tar, gas and ammoniacal liquor from this 
high-temperature carbonization are collected 
and treated along with similar products from 
the low-temperature carbonization. 


More Fuel and Tar Obtained 


Yields of carbocoal and the various by-prod- 
ucts obtained depend largely on the kind of 
coal used. Obviously, a coal of high volatile 
content will, in general, give a high yield of 
by-produts. If we take a coal of the follow- 
ing typical analysis: Moisture, 3 per cent.; 
volatile matter, 35 per cent.; fixed carbon, 55 
per cent.; ash, 7 per cent.; the yields per ton 
of coal carbonized will be about as follows: 
Carbocoal, 1400 pounds; tar, 30 gallons; gas, 
9000 cubic feet; ammonium sulphate, 20 
pounds; light oil from gas, 2 gallons. 

The yield of carbocoal is a little higher than 
the yield of ordinary coke from the same coal. 
Chis is because carbocoal has a slightly higher 
volatile content than coke, while about half the 
pitch used as a binder remains as coke in the 
finished briquet. The yield of tar is nearly 
four times that obtained in ordinary by-prod- 
uct coke-oven practice. This results chiefly 
from the low temperature employed in the 
primary carbonization. 


For the same reason the composition of the 
tar differs considerably from that of the simi- 
lar product obtained in an oven. It runs 
higher in its content of valuable tar acids, with 
more cresols and less phenol, Furthermore, 
it contains no naphthalene. 

The ammonium sulphate yield is about the 
same as in by-product coke-oven practice. As 
the yield of solid fuel is slightly greater and 
the tar yield much larger than in coke-oven 
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practice, it follows that the amount of gas 
evolved must be less. There is, however, 
somewhat more than enough gas to heat both 
the low and the high-temperature retorts. 

Ammonium sulphate finds a ready sale as 
a fertilizer, the present market price being 
about seven cents per pound. The light oil 
from the gas is combined with the light oil 
from the tar distillation. This fraction is then 
washed with sulphuric acid and worked up 
into motor spirit, the present price being a 
little higher than that of gasoline. 

Distillation of the tar yields about 20 gallons 
of salable oils per ton of coal carbonized. 
Chese oils have a high market value. The tar- 
acid content is approximately 40 per cent., and 
for this reason the oils are highly desirable 
for making disinfectants, sheep dips, wood 
preservatives, flotation oils, etc. The manu- 
facture of pure cresylic acid from such an oil 
is an easy step. This acid is now being im- 
ported into this country at a price of over 
a dollar a gallon. The pitch which results 
from the tar distillation is returned to the 
process, and is approximately the amount re- 
quired for briquetting. 

The carbocoal represents about 70 per cent. 
of the weight of the material treated. This 
tuel as it comes from the high-temperature 
retorts is in the form of hard briquets of a 
density much greater than that of ordinary 
coke and only slightly less than that of coal. 


As a domestic fuel carbocoal compares 
favorably with anthracite: It has a heat value 
of about 13,000 B.t.u. (assuming a coal with 7 
per cent. of ash, as above). Being of uniform 
size and quality, this product burns evenly 
in the fire bed, leaving under proper firing 
conditions a clean, light ash. 


As a fuel on railway locomotives carbocoal 
has given entire satisfaction in the several 
tests so far made. The railroads are con- 
fronted with the problem of eliminating smoke 
at their city terminals, and it appears that the 
use of carbocoal will solve this problem for 
them. The fuel is well adapted to locomotive 
use, particularly in that it gives a steady, uni- 


form fire and responds readily to draft 
changes. The absence of fines permits ot 
maintaining a high combustion rate with less 


draft than is required for coal when it is 
necessary to force steam production. 

Another pronounced advantage that carbo- 
coal possesses over bituminous coal for rail- 

way use is that it can be stored in unlimited 
quantity with no danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion.. This also. is particularly important 
in the West, where hard coal is not available 
for storage and soft coal cannot be safely 
stocked in large quantities. 

With the present shortage of petroleum oils 
and the prediction by the United States Bureau 
of Mirtés that the output of the present known, 
existing oil resources is limited to only two 
decades, the commercializing of low-tempera- 
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ture coal distillation is now most seasonable. 

Low-temperature carbonization is by no 
means limited to high-volatile coals, but can 
be applied to almost any bituminous coal and 
even to lignite. With a coal of lower volatile 
content the yield of by-products will, of course, 
be less, but this in a degree is compensated 
by a higher yield of the carbocoal itself. 


3ituminous coal has played a major role in 
the development of industry, and it is destined 
to play a yet more important part, not alone 
as a fuel but as a raw material from which 
a large number of commercial products may 
be manufactured. Most of the bituminous 
coal mined is still used directly as a fuel, but 
there are powerful factors operating to change 
this state of affairs. The increasing demand 
for fertilizers, for motor spirit, for the many 
products of coal tar, is one of these factors; 
conservation of our greatest natural resource 
is another. 

All of these facts considered, it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee a time when no raw bituminous 
coal will be burned for any purpose. But be- 
fore that day arrives there must be available 
everywhere smokeless fuels to take the place of 
this coal, and in the very nature of the prob- 
lem these fuels must be manufactured from 
bituminous coal or from coal of some lower 
grade. The production of carbocoal is a long 
step toward a solution of the problem, not only 
because of the high qualities of the fuel 
itself, but because the process of manufacture 
results in a high yield of by-products which 
serve to lower the cost of producing the fuel. 


Water-power 


The interest that United States Senator 
Wesley L. Jones has shown in the development 
of water power, particularly under the new 
Federal Water Power Act, induced the Maga- 
sine of Wall Street to call on him for an 
article in which Senator Jones makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent suggestion and statement of 
possibilities of water-power development, par- 
ticularly in the great West: 


“The labor of one man is released for 
other purposes every time 50 hydro-electric 
horsepower is developed, and every 150 water 
horsepower developed releases one freight car 
for other duty. 


Variep Uses or WaTER Power. 


“The development of our water powers is 
intimately connected with the solution of such 
great national problems as the national de- 
fense, extension of inland waterways, supply 
of food, conservation of coal, oil and labor, 
irrigation of arid lands and relief from rail- 
road car shortage. 

“In addition to conserving vast quantities 
of coal and labor, the hydro-electric energy 
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existing in our running waters will, when de- 
veloped, be utilized in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, fertilizers, wood pulp and paper, elec- 
tro-chemicals, copper and aluminum and many 
other industrial applications. The utilization 
of even one-third of the enormous amount of 
energy latent but now wasting in our falling 
water would make the United States the 
greatest manufacturing country in the world. 
With the development of our water-power re- 
sources, billions of dollars of taxable prop- 
erty will be added to the wealth of the nation. 

“In the rivers and streams of the United 
States we have an aggregate of 61,678,000 
water horsepower. 

“The act creates a Federal Power Commis- 
sion composed of the Secretaries of War, of 
the Interior and of Agriculture, to which 1s 
delegated authority over all matters pertain- 
ing to the development of water powers in 
which the Federal Government has jurisdic- 
tion or in which it is interested as the owner 
of land or other property necessary to such 
undertakings. 

“Preliminary permits allowing applicants 
three years in which to make examinations 
of water-power projects, to prepare plans and 
to make. financial. arrangements, may be is- 
sued by the commission. It may issue also 
licenses for a period of 50 years from the 
expiration of preliminary permits. 

“The commission may reserve projects, the 
development of which in its opinion should be 
undertaken by the United State Government 
and report to Congress its opinions and sug- 
gestions regarding them. Preference must be 
given by the commission to States and mu- 
nicipalities where it deems different projects 
equally well adapted to utilize the water re- 
sources of the region concerned. 


“The building of headwater storage reser- 
voirs with a view of equalizing power produc- 
tion, preventing floods, and in arid States pro- 
moting the use of water for irrigation pur- 
poses on the lowlands after the water has been 
utilized for the generation of power, is given 
encouragement. The construction of locks in 
power dams in navigable streams with a view 
to extending navigation into the upper reaches 
of such water is provided for. 


“By paying the licensee his net investment 
in hydro-electric plants the Government will 
have the option of purchasing such plants at 
the expiration of the 50-year license, or it may 
issue a new license to the original licensee, 
upon reasonable terms, or to a new licensee, 
who in that even shall pay the original owner 
his net investment in the plant. The law per- 
mits the United States to take over and op- 
erate during war time for manufacture of ex- 
plosives, or for any purpose’ involving the 
safety of the country, any water-power plant 
under license. Authority is given the com- 
mission to make reasonable charges to cover 
the administration of the act and for the use 
of Government lands and property, as well as 
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to take up excess profits which cannot be 
reached through regulation. The matter of 
rates to be charged consumers for power and 
also the regulation of service place licensees 


‘under supervision of State public-service com- 


missions in these repects. The act provides 
severe penalties for non-compliance with its 
terms. 

“Other countries, France, Spain, Sweden and 
Italy, are awake to the necessity of developing 
their water powers. With the enactment of 
this legislation we should enter upon a de- 
velopment the effect of commercial enterprises, 
the employment of our labor, new uses for our 
capital and increased wealth and prosperity for 
our people. 


Alaska 


On its editorial page the Engineering and 
Mining Journal discusses the use of airplanes 
for survey in Alaska. The opportunities for 
speeding up survey work by such methods 
would be invaluable says the Journal. 

“On July 15 four army airplanes left Long 
Island for Alaska and return, a trip of go0o 
miles. The trip has a double purpose, to 
establish an aerial route to Alaska and to 
make a photographic survey of certain typi- 
cally unknown portions of Alaska. 


“It has been reported that at least a pre- 
liminary photopraghic: survey would be at- 
tempted of the Yukon Flats, an immense flat 
alluvial area at the great bend of the Yukon, 
where it desists from its course tn the direc- 
tion of the Arctic, turns an angle and heads 
for the Bering Sea. The great area is of 
fertile river-built soil and is wooded, and it 
is traversed by many river channels. Its sur- 
vey, with the outlining of its waterways, would 
help to open it up for settlement and the 
raising of hardy crops, which grow with very 
great rapidity in the almost or quite incessant 
daylight of the Arctic summer. By the ordi- 
nary methods of ground surveying, a district 
like this will take a great length of time, much 
labor and expense, and much mathematics to 
check closed traverses. It is safe to say, that 
in the ordinary course of events, the work 
would be postponed for years. It is believed 
that an airplane can photograph it so as to 
make an accurate map in a few days, at a rela- 
tively small cost. 


“Judging from developments, the reconnais- 
sance plane survey by airplane photograph is 
destined within the next few years to become 
one of the most active departments of sur- 
veying. 

“We may expect that the detailed map of 
the United States, which the Geological Sur- 
vey has on hand, and which under ordinary 
conditions will be completed in some future 
generation, may become complete as to the 
reconnaissance plane survey within a few 
years.” 
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Secretary Payne’s Views 


The Engineering and Mining Journal has 
the following interesting statement of the 
progressing attitude taken by Secretary Payne 
upon his return from his recent visit to 
Alaska. This detailed statement is of particu- 
lar interest following the editorial which ap- 
peared in the last month’s issue of the Mining 
Congress Journal. 


Alaska’s industrial progress is going to be 
stimulated if it lies within the power of the 
influence of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Secretary Payne realizes that one of the 
most helpful things that could happen to 
Alaska would be a greater incentive to mine 
gold. While he understands that time must 
be the most important factor in restoring gold 
to its normal buying power, he believes that 
there is a great deal of gold in Alaska which 
can be mined under present conditions if capi- 
tal and labor are made available and trans- 
portation improved, and other steps taken to 
reduce some of the unnecessary high costs 
now hampering. all mining operations in 
Alaska. ~ 

The principal purpose of the visit of Secre- 
tary Payne and Secretary Daniels to Alaska 
at this time was to look into the matter of the 
production of coal from Alaskan mines. 
Secretary Payne authorized the construction 
of a washing plant at the Eska mine, which 
is on the line of the Alaska railroad. The 
product of this mine is now being used as 
railroad fuel, but the coal can-be greatly im- 
proved by washing. It is intended to mine 
this coal in quantities sufficient to meet the 
commercial requirements of the _ territory 
tributary to the Alaska railroad. 


The Chickaloon mine, which is at the 
‘terminus of the Matanuska branch of the rail- 
road, produces a grade of coal equal to that 
‘of Pocahontas, Secretary Payne says. The 
vein is 16 feet wide. There are 400,000 tons 
of coal which have been blocked out. There 
is a 600-feet shaft and five levels on the prop- 
erty. The navy has $1,000,000 to spend in an 
effort to develop Alaskan coal. 


Further in the interior the extensive lignite 
fields are expected to have a decided bearing 
on industrial development. There are promis- 
ing anthracite veins in Alaska as well. 

The Secretary thinks that other industries in 
Alaska are going to be stablized by the de- 
velopment of its agriculture. He was very 
much impressed with the high productivity of 
the soil and the large output per acre which 
can be had in a much shorter season than in 
the principal agricultural districts in the 
United States. 

Secretary Payne is very much impressed 
with the favorable indications of the occur- 
rence of oil in Alaska. At his request A. H. 
Brooks of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey is looking into the petroleum situation, 
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with a view of making recommendations as to 
steps which may be helpful in encouraging 
prospecting for oil. Considerable prospecting 
is being done even under present conditions, 
according to reports that have been received. 


Economics 


That our deflation program is not only well 
under way, but well towards completion, is the 
opinion of one of the foremost banking con- 
cerns in New York City, J. S. Bache & Co. 
expressed in their Weekly Review: 

“That we are passing through a period of 
readjustment there is every indication. The 
— of such a time is made more ructious 
by the threatening activity of Bolshevism in 
Europe. Prices are declining in many direc- 
tions. In July those on wholesale commodi- 
ties fell two and one-half per cent. The 
largest decrease was in cloths and in clothing 
materials—five and one-half per cent. Food- 
stuffs declined four per cent. and farm prod- 
ucts generally two and nine tenths per cent. 
We have a long way to go yet, for these prices 
are above those of July, 1919, food articles 
having increased during the year 24.1 per cent. 
and fuel and lighting 47.4 per cent. 


Fuel and lighting materials increased in 
July two and one-eighth per cent. 


Lapor’s PART 


“While labor prices have not shown the 
slightest sign of falling off, events are work- 
ing to make for more efficiency i in labor, which 
is equivalent in a way to wage reduction. 

“The cause of this increased efficiency is 
traceable to the effect of temporary closing 
down, or going on to part-time of a number 
of concerns where high wages and lowering 
prices have made it unprofitable to continue 
manufacturing at full head. It is true that 
labor when released by these operations has 
found employment elsewhere without great 
difficulty, and there does not appear to be any 
unusual percentage of unemployment, but the 
moral effect upon those already in jobs has 
been to induce more attention to work, and to 
producing a satisfactory efficient. 


THE Tine oF IMMIGRATION 


“There is another cause working steadily 
now, which may help speed up the sentiment 
for efficiency among the great army of present 
workers. That is the fact that 5,000 immi- 
grants are now coming in daily, as announced 
this week by the Department of Labor. The 
outilow, which started in large volume after 
the armistice and which gave much concern 
to observers of the labor outlook, is now 
being more than balanced by the increasing 
inflow of immigrants.” 


| 
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Business Favors Open Shop 


One of the most interesting of the planks 
in the platform of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce which has recently been adopted 
is its declaration for the open shop. Of this 
platform and its attendant features the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

How the industrial leaders of the country 
stand on the questien of the “open shop”’— 
under which there is freedom of contract be- 
tween employer and employe; no discrimi- 
nation against non-union workers, and no 
arbitrary restriction of production—is indi- 
cated by the result of a referendum recently 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

By an overwhelming vote, the membership 
of the Chamber has adopted a platform on 
industrial relations, which declares for the 
right of “open shop” operation of industry 
and for making labor organizations the same 
as organizations of employers, legally respon- 
sible “to others for their conduct and that of 
their agents.” The result of the referendum 
was announced on July 30. The vote was 
taken on the report of a special committee of 
the Chamber’s board of directors. This report 
went deeply into the subject of the employ- 
ment relation and recommended among other 
things recognition of the right of open shop 
operation and the right of employers and em- 
ployees to deal directly with each other with- 
out participation_by outside interests. At the 
same time the Chamber's membership in an- 
other referendum vote approved a report of 
its Committee on Public Utilities recommend- 
ing that strikes by public utility employes be 
explicitly prohibited and that tribunals should 
be created by law to adjudicate in decisions 
binding on both parties differences between 
public. utilities corporations and their em- 
ployes. The vote on the two referenda was 
the largest ever recorded by the Chamber on 
any subject. 


The twelve principles of industrial relations 
advanced by the committee and the vote on 
each are given as follows: 


1. Every pgrson possesses the right to en- 
gage in any lawful business or occupation and 
to enter, individually or collectively, into -any 
lawful contract of employment, either as em- 
ployer or employe. These rights are subject 
to limitation only through a valid exercise of 
public authority. 

In favor, 1675; opposed, 2 


2. The right of open shop operation, that 
is, the right of employer and employe to 
enter into and determine the conditions of 
employment relations with each other, is an 
essential part of the individual right of con- 
tract possessed by each of the parties. 

In favor, 1665; opposed, 4. 


3. All men possess the equal right to asso- 
ciate voluntarily for the accomplishment of 
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lawful purposes by lawful means. The asso- 
ciation of men, whether of employers, em- 
ployes or others, for collective action or 
dealing, confers no authority over, and must 
not deny any right of, those who do not desire 
to act or deal with them. 

In favor, 16,677; opposed, 4. 


4. The public welfare, the protection of the 
individual and sound employment relations 
require that associations or combinations of 
employers or employées, or both, must equally 
be subject to the authority of the State and 
legally responsible to others for their conduct 
and that of their agents. 

In favor, 1671; opposed, 4. 

5. To develop, with due regard for the 
health, safety and well-being of the individ- 
ual, the required output of industry is the 
common social obligation of all engaged there- 
in. The restriction of productive effort or 
of output by either employer or employe for 
the purpose of creating an artificial scarcity 
of the product or of labor is an injury to 
society. 

In favor, 1675; opposed, 3. 


6. The wage of labor must come out of the 
product of industry and must be earned and 
measured by its contribution thereto. In order 
that the worker, in his own and the gencral 
interest, may develop his full productive capac- 
ity, and may thereby earn at least a wage 
sufficient to sustain him upon a proper stand- 
ard of living, it is the duty of management to 
co-operate with him to secure continuous em- 
ployment suited to his abilities, to furnish in- 
centive and opportunity for improvement, to 
provide proper safeguards for his health and 
safety and to encourage him in all practicable 
and reasonable ways to increase the value of 
his productive effort. 

In favor, 1679; opposed, 2 


7. The number of hours in the work day 
or week in which the maximum output, con- 
sistent with the health and well-being of the 
individual, can be maintained in a given in- 
dustry should be ascertained by careful study 
and never should be exceeded except in case 
of emergency, and one day of rest in seven, or 
its equivalent, should be provided. The reduc- 
tion in working hours below such economic 
limit, in order to secure greater leisure for 
the individual, should be made only with full 
understanding and acceptance of the fact that 
it involves a commensurate loss in the earning 
power of the workers, a limitation and a 
shortage of the output of the industry. and an 
increase in the cost of the product, with all 
the necessary effect of these things upon the 
interests of the community and the nation. 

In favor, 1677; opposed, 3. 

8. Adequate means satisfactory both to the 
employer and his employes, and voluntarily 
agreed to by them, should be provided for the 
discussion and adjustment of employment re- 
lations and the just and prompt settlement of 
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Secretary Payne’s Views 


The Engineering and Mining Journal has 
the following interesting statement of the 
progressing attitude taken by Secretary Payne 
upon his return from his recent visit to 
Alaska. This detailed statement is of particu- 
lar interest following the editorial which ap- 
peared in the last month’s issue of the Mining 
Congress Journal. 


Alaska’s industrial progress is going to be 
stimulated if it lies within the power of the 
influence of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Secretary Payne realizes that one of the 
most helpful things that could happen to 
Alaska would be a greater incentive to mine 
gold. While he understands that time must 
be the most important factor in restoring gold 
to its normal buying power, he believes that 
there is a great deal of gold in Alaska which 
can be mined under present conditions if capi- 
tal and labor are made available and trans- 
portation improved, and other steps taken to 
reduce some of the unnecessary high costs 
now hampering. all mining operations in 
Alaska, 

The principal purpose of the visit of Secre- 
tary Payne and Secretary Daniels to Alaska 
at this time was to look into the matter of the 
production of coal from Alaskan mines. 
Secretary Payne authorized the construction 
of a washing plant at the Eska mine, which 
is on the line of the Alaska railroad. The 
product of this mine is now being used as 
railroad fuel, but the coal can-be greatly im- 
proved by washing. It is intended to mine 
this coal in quantities sufficient to meet the 
commercial requirements of the territory 
tributary to the Alaska railroad. 


The Chickaloon mine, which is at the 


‘terminus of the Matanuska branch of the rail- 


road, produces a grade of coal equal to that 
‘of Pocahontas, Secretary Payne says. The 
vein is 16 feet wide. There are 400,000 tons 
of coal which have been blocked out. There 
is a 600-feet shaft and five levels on the prop- 
erty. The navy has $1,000,000 to spend in an 
effort to develop Alaskan coal. 


Further in the interior the extensive lignite 
fields are expected to have a decided bearing 
on industrial development. There are promis- 
ing anthracite veins in Alaska as well. 

The Secretary thinks that other industries in 
Alaska are going to be stablized by the de- 
velopment of its agriculture. He was very 
much impressed with the high productivity of 
the soil and the large output per acre which 
can be had in a much shorter season than in 
the principal agricultural districts in the 
United States. 

Secretary Payne is very much impressed 
with the favorable indications of the occur- 
rence of oil in Alaska. At his request A. H. 
Brooks of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey is looking into the petroleum situation, 


with a view of making recommendations as to 
steps which may be helpful in encouraging 
prospecting for oil. Considerable prospecting 
is being done even under present conditions, 
according to reports that have been received. 


Economics 


That our deflation program is not only well 
under way, but well towards completion, is the 
opinion of one of the foremost banking con- 
cerns in New York City, J. S. Bache & Co. 
expressed in their Weekly Review: 

“That we are passing through a period of 
readjustment there is every indication. The 
travail of such a time is made more ructious 
by the threatening activity of Bolshevism in 
Europe. Prices are declining in many direc- 
tions. In July those on wholesale commodi- 
ties fell two and one-half per cent. The 
largest decrease was in cloths and in clothing 
materials—five and one-half per cent. Food- 
stuffs declined four per cent. and farm prod- 
ucts generally two and nine tenths per cent. 
We have a long way to go yet, for these prices 
are above those of July, 1919, food articies 
having increased during the year 24.1 per cent. 
and fuel and lighting 47.4 per cent. 


Fuel and lighting materials increased in 
July two and one-eighth per cent. 


Lagpor’s PArt 


“While labor prices have not shown the 
slightest sign of falling off, events are work- 
ing to make for more efficiency in labor, which 
is equivalent in a way to wage reduction. 


“The cause of this increased efficiency is 
traceable to the effect of temporary closing 
down, or going on to part-time of a number 
of concerns where high wages and lowering 
prices have made it unprofitable to continue 
manufacturing at full head. It is true that 
labor when released by these operations has 
found employment elsewhere without great 
difficulty, and there does not appear to be any 
unusual percentage of unemployment, but the 
moral effect upon those already in jobs has 
been to induce more attention to work, and to 
producing a satisfactory efficient. 


THE Tine oF IMMIGRATION 


“There is another cause working steadily 
now, which may help speed up the sentiment 
for efficiency among the great army of present 
workers. That is the fact that 5,000 immi- 
grants are now coming in daily, as announced 
this week by the Department of Labor. The 
outHhow, which started in large volume after 
the armistice and which gave much concern 
to observers of the labor outlook, is now 
being more than balanced by the intreasing 
inflow of immigrants.” 
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Business Favors Open Shop 


One of the most interesting of the planks 
in the platform of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce which has recently been adopted 
is its declaration for the open shop. Of this 
platform and its attendant features the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

How the industrial leaders of the country 
stand on the questien of the “open shop’— 
under which there is freedom of contract be- 
tween employer and employe; no discrimi- 
nation against non-union workers, and no 
arbitrary restriction of production—is indi- 
cated by the result of a referendum recently 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce oi the 
United States. 


By an overwhelming vote, the membership 
of the Chamber has adopted a platform on 
industrial relations, which declares for the 
right of “open shop” operation of industry 
and for making labor organizations the same 
as organizations of employers, legally respon- 
sible “to others for their conduct and that of 
their agents.” The result of the referendum 
was announced on July 30. The vote was 
taken on the report of a special committee of 
the Chamber’s board of directors. This report 
went deeply into the subject of the employ- 
ment relation and recommended among other 
things recognition of the right of open shop 
operation and the right of employers and em- 
ployees to deal directly with each other with- 
out participation by outside interests. At the 
same time the Chamber's membership in an- 
other referendum vote approved a report of 
its Committee on Public Utilities recommend- 
ing that strikes by public utility employes be 
explicitly prohibited and that tribunals should 
be created by law to adjudicate in decisions 
binding on both parties differences between 
public utilities corporations and their em- 
ployes. The vote on the two referenda was 
the largest ever recorded by the Chamber on 
any subject. 


The twelve principles of industrial relations 
advanced by the committee and the vote on 
each are given as follows: 


1. Every person possesses the right to en- 
gage in any lawful business or occupation and 
to enter, individually or collectively, into any 
lawful contract of employment, either as em- 
ployer or employe. These rights are subject 
to limitation only through a valid exercise of 
public authority. 

In favor, 1675; opposed, 2 


2. The right of open shop operation, that 
is, the right of employer and employe to 
enter into and determine the conditions of 
employment relations with each other, is an 
essential part of the individual right of con- 
tract possessed by each of the parties. 

In favor, 1665; opposed, 4. 


3. All men possess the equal right to asso- 
ciate voluntarily for the accomplishment of 


lawful purposes by lawful means. The asso- 
ciation of men, whether of employers, em- 
ployes or others, for collective action or 
dealing, confers no authority over, and must 
not deny any right of, those who do not desire 
to act or deal with them. 


In favor, 16,677; opposed, 4. 


4. The public welfare, the protection of the 
individual and sound employment relations 
require that associations or combinations of 
employers or employées, or both, must equally 
be subject to the authority of the State and 
legally responsible to others for their conduct 
and that of their agents. 

In favor, 1671; opposed, 4. 

5. To develop, with due regard for the 
health, safety and well-being of the individ- 
ual, the required output of industry is the 
common social obligation of all engaged there- 
in. The restriction of productive effort or 
of output by either employer or employe for 
the purpose of creating an artificial scarcity 
of the product or of labor is an injury to 
society. 

In favor, 1675; opposed, 3. 


6. The wage of labor must come out of the 
product of industry and must be earned and 
measured by its contribution thereto. In order 
that the worker, in his own and the gencral 
interest, may develop his full productive capac- 
ity, and may thereby earn at least a wage 
sufficient to sustain him upon a proper stand- 
ard of living, it is the duty of management to 
co-operate with him to secure continuous em- 
ployment suited to his abilities, to furnish in- 
centive and opportunity for improvement, to 
provide proper safeguards for his health and 
safety and to encourage him in all practicable 
and reasonable ways to increase the value of 
his productive effort. 

In favor, 1679; opposed, 2 


7. The number of hours in the work day 
or week in which the maximum output, con- 
sistent with the health and well-being of the 
individual, can be maintained in a given in- 
dustry should be ascertained by careful study 
and never should be exceeded except in case 
of emergency, and one day of rest in seven, or 
its equivalent, should be provided. The reduc- 
tion in working hours below such economic 
limit, in order to secure greater leisure for 
the individual, should be made only with full 
understanding and acceptance of the fact that 
it involves a commensurate loss in the earning 
power of the workers, a limitation and a 
shortage of the output of the industry. and an 
increase in the cost of the product, with all 
the necessary effect of these things upon the 
interests of the community and the nation. 

In favor, 1677; opposed, 3. 

8. Adequate means satisfactory both to the 
employer and his employes, and voluntarily 
agreed to by them, should be provided for the 
discussion and adjustment of employment re- 
lations and the just and prompt settlement of 
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all disputes that arise in the course of indus- 
trial operation. 

In favor, 1668; opposed, 8. 

9. When, in the establishment or adjust- 
ment of employment relations, the employer 
and his employes do not deal individually, but 
by mutual consent such dealing is conducted 
by either party through representatives, it is 
proper for the other party to ask that these 
representatives shall not be chosen or con- 
trolled by, or in such dealing in any degree 
represent, any outside group or interest in the 
questions at issue. 

In favor, 1568; opposed, 54. 

10. The greatest measure of reward and 
well-being for both employer and employes 
and the full social value of their service must 
be sought in the successful conduct and full 


development of the particular industrial estab- ° 


Jishment in which they are associated. Intelli- 
gent and practical co-operation based upon a 
mutual recognition of this community of inter- 
est constitutes the true basis of sound indus- 
trial relations. 

In favor, 1664; opposed, 2 

11. The State is sovereign and cannot 
tolerate a divided allegiance on the part of its 
servants. While the right of government em- 
ployes, national, State or municipal, to be heard 
and to secure consideration and just treat- 
ment must be amply safeguarded, the commu- 
nity welfare demands that no combination to 
prevent or impair the operation of govern- 
ment or of any government function shall be 
permitted. 

In favor, 1663; opposed, 4. 

12. In public-service activities the public 
interest and well-being must be the paramount 
and controlling consideration. The power of 
regulation and protection exercised by the 
State over the corporation should properly 
extend to the employes in so far as may be 
necessary to assure the adequate, continuous 
and unimpaired operation of public-utility 
service. 

In favor, 1649; opposed, 18. 


The referendum on public-utilities employ- 
ment carried the recommendations of the 
Chamber’s committee on public utilities. These 
are two in number, and are given as follows, 
with the vote on each: 

The committee recommends that strikes by 
employes of all public-service corporations per- 
forming public service essential to the lives, 
health, .security, comfort and well-being of 
the people should by law be explicitly pro- 
hibited. 

For, 1564; against, 97. 

The committee recommends that suitable tri- 
bunals should be created by law to adjudicate 
differences between the employes of public- 
service corporations and their employers, and 
that the decisions of such tribunals should be 
final and binding upon both parties. 

For, 1571; against, 100. 


Nobody Seems to Care 


The cries of food speculators, particularly 
in sugar, for help during the recent decline 
from their artificially produced high prices 
have aroused little sympathy. Of this the 
Wall Street Journal says: 

“War profits have destroyed the commonest 
idea of sportmanship. These merchants con- 
sider that they should be publicly guaranteed 
in a certainty. They have made extortionate 
profits, and now demand, the first time the 
market turns against them, that someone else 
should bear the loss. Like other speculators. 
they have doubtless been pyramiding, and if 
some of them swell the increasing list of com- 
mercial failures the rest of us will be able 
to bear the shock with Christian fortitude.” 


COST DATA PUBLIC NECESSITY 
SAYS TRADE COMMISSION 


In its reply to the injunction sought by the 
Maynard Coal Co. of Columbus, O., restrain- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission from re- 
quiring monthly report, the Commission says 
that conditions in the coal industry respecting 
costs of production and prices necessitate col- 
lection of information on the industry. The 
Commission says: 

“The abnormal situation of the coal indus- 
try now, both as respects the costs of produc- 
tion and prices, and the frequent disputes as 
to the reasonableness of prices necessitates the 
collection of information by the Commission 
which will show the true situation of the indus- 
try, as such information is not now available 
from any other source. This information 
would be of great value, especially at the pres- 
ent time, to mine operators, mine workers and 
the general public, and absolutely essential for 
the information of any intelligent Government 
policy with regard to the urgent problems of 
this industry.” 

The Commission denies the contentions of 
the Maynard company that forms for the col- 
lection of its information would necessitate 
changes in accounts; that it was exceeding its 
authority, and that power to require such re- 
ports had been transferred by the President to 
the Fuel Administration. 


Anti-Trust Law Pamphlet 


The Department of Justice has issued in 
pamphlet form a compilation of Federal Anti- 
Trust Laws, with amendments and a list of 
cases instituted by the United States and de- 
cisions rendered thereunder by the courts up 
to January 31, 1920. It is a pamphlet of 130 
pages, and is of interest to manufacturers, 
business men and students of anti-trust pro- 
ceedings. Copies of the same may be had 
upon application to the office of the Attorney- 
General, Washington, D. C. 


? 
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Extensive Asbestos Deposit Reported 


An asbestos claim has recently been located 
m Apache county, Arizona. The deposit is 
said to be extensive, having been traced over 
20 miles. Vein exposures are so prominent 
that, according to report, one can, without the 
aid of miners’ tools, pick up a ton or more of 
crude asbestos that has broken down from the 
exposures.—Bureau of Mines. 


Silver’s Future Bright 


It was thought that the Pittman Act in this 
country, providing for the repurchase of silver 
to replace that melted and exported to India 
during the war, would sustain the silver mar- 
ket above $1 an ounce for some time to come, 
but now the currency arrangement of India 
seems to insure an even higher minimum, and 
a bright future for the silver mining indus- 
try—Bureau of Mines. 


Coal Mine Fatalities Decrease 


Acerding to official reports from all State 
mine inspectors, except Kentucky, 148 men 
were killed in American coal mines during 
May, 1920, as compared with 170 in the same 
States last year. The decrease is 13 per cent. 
Based upen an output of 46,686,273 tons in 
May, 1920, the fatality rate is 3.17 per million 
tons produced, 

During the first five months of 1920 803 lives 
were lost, a decrease of 47 from the record 
of the parallel months of last year. The pro- 
duction of coal during these five months was 
247,737,273 tons, an increase of 30, 432,273 tons 
over the first five months of last year. While 
production increased nearly 19 per cent., fatali- 
ties decreased 5.5 per cent 


Coal Exports for Five Months 


During the first five months of 1920 the 
United States exported 11,618,806 short tons of 
coal, valued at $68,391,514. Of this tonnace 
9,108,091 tons were bituminous and 1,817,715 
anthracite. 


Havre-to-Paris Pipe Line 

3y the provisions of a decree published in 
the Journal Officiel of July 28, 1920, a French 
company has been granted permission to estab- 
lish a pipe line between Havre and Paris for 
the purpose of conveying petroleum from the 
former port to Paris and intermediary points. 
The pipe line is considered necessary because 
of transportation difficulties. 


American Miner Leads World 


The American coal miner leads the world. 
The largest average production ever made by 
underground workers in one year was 1134 
short tons, which ‘was the average American 
production’ during 1918. New South Wales, 
with an average of 814 tons, was America’s 
closest competitor. British Columbia came 
third, with 790 tons and Nova Scotia fourth, 
with 718 tons. 

Not only the annual, but also the daily out- 
put of coal of the underground worker is 
greater in the United States than in any other 
country, and the former holds true notwith- 
standing the fact that the working year is 
usually shorter in America. For the 18-year 
period beginning with to01, American mines 
were operated from 195 to 258 days. Records 
of the Bureau ot Mines show that each under- 
ground worker in 1901 averaged 3.37 tons a 
day, and increased his daily output to 4.40 tons 
in 1918. 


Treasury Drops Heavy Load 
The Treasury on September 1, was relieved 
of the guarantee payment to the railroads, 
which during six months amounted to $567,- 
000,000. The income of the Treasury will be 
augmented by $55,000,000, the increased amount 
of taxes which will be paid on inercased rates. 
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Remedies for industrial unrest. still 
occupy the attention of those who are 
endeavoring to solve the labor situation. 
Thomas A. Edison, basing his conclu- 
sions upon recent investigations made by 
him, says: 


“T believe that if you can make the in- 
dustrial worker understand what capital 
and management are doing for him it will 
go a long way to cure this so-called ‘un- 
rest.’ The average factory hand today has 
no conception of what capital is being 
invested for him in better machinery and 
tools to make a better job for him. 

“T’ve seen figures somewhere showing 
that intested capital has increased enor- 
mously year by year for each worker, while 
the value of manufactured goods has in- 
creased per worker in a much smaller 
proportion. 

“England is our nearest competitor in 
the amount of horse-power used for each 
worker and in the principal industries, 
and we are three times better off than 
England—that shows in our higher pro- 
duction per worker and his better way. 

“And office workers are going to have 
better jobs as they get more automatic 
machinery to help them.” 


The Wall Street Journal recently pub- 
lished one of its interesting “editorial- 
sermons” upon the commandment that 
“six days shalt thou labor, and the sev- 
enth day rest,” stressing the point of “six 
days shalt thou labor.” With this idea 
in mind, W. A. Sadd, president of the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank and _ vice- 
president of the Savings Bank Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association, in a 
meeting before the Georgia Bankers’ 
Association, said: 


“We read that France has gone to work, 
that England has gone to work, that Ger- 
many is working on a ten-hour basis, and 
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finally that Soviet Russia is enforcing a 
conscription of labor for a longer work- 
ing day than American  industrialism 
would favor. When will America go to 
work? The tax situation has received 
a lot of unfortunate discussion. Econo- 
mists can demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of any open-minded individual that stag- 
gering as is our national budget the cost 
thereof to the ultimate consumer is sev- 
eral times the amount actually received by 
the Government. While not seeking in 
the least to minimize the relation of cur- 
rency and credit inflation to the high cost 
of living, I would express the firm convic- 
tion that the absolute unnecessary waste 
and extravagance which makes our na- 
tional budget unnecessarily high, combined 
with the demonstrated faults in the na- 
tional system of taxation, methods of fin- 
ancing which savor too strongly of poli- 
tical camouflage, have a bearing upon the 
high cost of living which the average man 
is too apt to overlook; that also, as labor 
represents between 80 and go per cent. in 
the cost of production, we have only to 
look about us to discover the great pos- 
sibility for increased production per man 
and per hour of effort.” 


William H. Barr, president of the 
National Founders’ Association, of Chi- 
cago, said a significant thing to the mem- 
bers of that association in a letter of 
August 19. He speaks with authority for 
employers of labor, but what he says is 
in no sense an ultimatum to the worker. 
It is an unpretentious declaration of 
facts, which for the worker’s own sake 
must be faced. 


“There is no desire on the part of em- 
ployers to reduce wages unnecessarily, 
but they must be adjusted, according to 
the laws of supply and demand, in ac- 
cordance with prices. There is one way 
in which wages may be kept up, although 
not neecssarily to the present figure. The 
employer must adopt the policy of selec- 
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tion. He must weed out the slacker and 
be prepared to give to the honest, loyal 
worker suitable reward in the way of high- 
est possible wages, good working condi- 
tions and, as far as may be established, the 
element of permanency in employment. 
Wages can be kept up only if the worker 
gives as near to 100 per cent. efficiency as 
possible. But if this efficiency is to be 
diluted by the introduction or continuance 
in employment of the slacker, wages will 
decrease and idleness threaten.” 


The passage of the water-power bill 
has led to much speculation as to the 
conservation of those things which cau 
be supplanted by water-power. A. H. 
Armstrong of the General Electric Co. 
says: 


“That of the 176,000,000 tons of coal 
used in a recent year by American rail- 
roads more than 122,500,000 tons could 
have been saved by electrification, and 
that the drawing from water-power would 
have constituted a greater saving. The 
trouble with the railroads is that they 
are suffering from physical stagnation 
produced by the fact that steam-engine 
development has not kept pace with the 
needs of modern transportation. He 
urges the immediate electrification of the 
more difficult divisions where the limita- 
tions of steam engines are most keenly 
felt, and says that the most powerful 
steam engines are pygmies compared to 
the largest electric locomotives in opera- 
tion. It has been found that a ton of 
coal burned in a locomotive boiler will 
haul a ton of passengers, freight or cars 
6900 miles. On an electrified road the 
same amount of coal will move an equal 
load nearly three times as far.” 


Ira C. Tichenor, writing to the Sait 
Lake City Telegram, has the following 
to say in approval of the position taken 
by the American Mining Campaign in 
the present gold emergency: 


“Doubtless it will be regretted by the 
gold producers of the country and also by 
economists who consider the future of 
America, as relating to its position in the 
world’s financial and industrial circles, that 
Secretary of the Treasury Houston has 
taken a stand in opposition to the plan 
approved by The American Mining Con- 
gress to maintain normal gold production 
by imposing an excise tax on all gold 
used other than monetary purposes and 
the payment of a premium to producers of 
newly-mined gold. 

“The principal objection raised by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury to such a plan 
is that the payment of a premium on new 
gold production would be a subsidy. Sec- 
retary Houston evidently does not realize 
that under the prevailing conditions of 
high costs of labor and material gold 
producing is costing the miners more than 
the net price of $20.67 an ounce, and that 
by selling the metal to manufacturers at 
that price the Government really is giving 
the manufacturers a subsidy, but at the 
expense of the producers. 


The importance to the mining indus- 


try of a national organization represent- 
ing it at Washington is pointed out by 
the Denver Record, which says 


“The West can make itself heard in 
Congress if it will stand as a unit behind 
The American Mining Congress, which is 
evidently its only hope in Washington. 
Mining men will meet in Denver. this fall 
to work out plans to better the industry. 
Every mining man who possibly can attend 
the Mining Congress session in Denver 


should do so.” 


That the mining industry will feel the 


effects of freight-rate increases, and feel 
them deeply, is the opinion of the Daily 
Mining and Financial Record, Denver, 
Col. This publication expresses its senti- 
ments as follows: 


The metal mining industry will suffer 
from the advance of freight rates, and 
overhead costs will be increased, not only 
in the additional charge for moving ore to 
mill or smelter, but higher prices will be 
asked on mining* supplies, to meet the en- 
hanced freight charges on such material 
to the mining camps. The gold-mining 
industry is already overburdened, while 
gold stands still at $20.67 an ounce. Silver 
mines are somewhat better situated. The 
white metal commands $1 an _ ounce, 
through the Pittman Act, and New York 
advices tell of a higher price paid, and 
world demand may bring about still fur- 
ther advance for silver. But at present 
the margin of profit will be reduced fully 
20 per cent. 

Lead, zinc, copper, silver, gold mines 
will all be affected and production costs 
will mount upwards, enforcing many of 
the smaller operators to curtail both de- 
velopment and production. 

The coal miner alone is not affected, for 
coal will assuredly advance to offset the 
increase, while the metal miner, whose 
product has depreciated, must pay the 
higher price for fuel or close down. 

Practically two-thirds of the freight on 
Western roads is reported dependent upon 
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the mining industry, but if mines are 
forced to cease operating through this 
added operating expense, railroad earnings 
must decrease accordingly, and other in- 
dustries, together with the long-suffering 
American public, will be called upon to 
meet the deficiency and dig deeper to 
‘pay the freight.” 


“There is a long period of prosperity 
ahead for the conservative silver mining 
venture, according to the Mohave County 
Miner and Our Mineral Wealth, King- 
man, Ariz. This publication points out 
that up to September 1 the United States 
Mint had purchased only 13,000,000 and 
some odd thousand ounces of the author- 
ized 200,000,000 ounces. The New York 
Times, viewing the silver outlook, :says: 


There is a long period of prosperity 
ahead for the conservative silver mining 
venture. Uncle Sam has purchased only 
10,000,000 ounces of his order for 200,000,- 
000 ounces. Even the New York Times is 
alive to the bright outlook for silver. That 
newspaper says: “From this it is evident 
that, with the United States production out 
of the market and the Mexican output 
below normal, the world’s needs will again 
make for higher prices. It will appear 
that the shortage of silver would warrant 
the belief that silver’s permanent level will 
be well above $1 an ounce.” 


ALASKA COPPER AND GOLD 
PROBELMS GIVEN ATTENTION 


O. C. Ralston of the Bureau of Mines leit 
August 1o for Alaska to co-operate with A. H. 
3rooks of the Geological Survey in studying 
metallurgical problems with the idea of stimu- 
lating the mining industry in Alaska, and par- 
ticularly to investigate the feasibility of smelt- 
ing Alaska copper ores within the territory. 

This investigation was embodied.as. one of 
the principal recommendations in the report to 
Secretary of the Interior Payne of the Alaska 
Advisory Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the Interior, Postoffice and Agricul- 
tural Departments. Secretary Payne on June 
14 sent a memorandum to Dr. F. G. Cottrell, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, directing 
that this recommendation with others be put 
ey effect, and the dispatching of Mr. Ralston 

Alaska was the result. 


"Alaskan copper mines were first operated i in 


1910, and since that time they have produced 
a total of 545,000,000 pounds of the metal, 
valued at $114,526.000. Their maximum out- 
put was achieved in 1916, when, stimulated bv 
war demands and prices, production amounted 
to 119,885,000 pounds, valued at $29,484,000. 
Owing to decline in price and to uncertainty 
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in the market production fell in rorg to 47,- 
220,000 pounds, valued at $8,783,000. 


Bad Roads Retard Progress 


One of the principal drawbacks to the de- 
velopment of Alaska is the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. Copper deposits are widely 
distributed in the territory, and the Advisory 
Committee in reporting expressed its belief 
that their exploitation would increase when 
transportation conditions were bettered. A 
considerable part of the present copper output 
has come from the high grade ores of the 
Chitina district. Large bodies of low grade 
ore have been found in several districts, nota- 
bly on Prince William Sound, and the exploi- 
tation of these, in the opinion of the Advisory 
Committee, should give a greater stability to 
the Alaska copper mining industry. 

Secretary Payne in his memorandum of 
June 14 also directed that the Bureau of Mines 
make an investigation and report on methods 
and costs of placer mining in Alaska, this in- 
vestigation to be specially directed toward de- 
velopment of methods for exploiting the large 
bodies of auriferous gravels of low gold con- 
tent. More than 60 per cent of. Alaska’s popu- 
lation has in the past been employed directly or 
indirectly by the gold mining industry. Activity 
in the industry was curtailed because of eco- 
nomic conditions imposed by the war, and as a 
consequence the value of Alaska gold has 
steadily declined from $17,242,000 in 1916 to 
about $9,550,000 in 1919. The decline in gold 
mining, the Advisory Committee points out, 
has been the principal cause of Alaska’s loss 
of population and the discouragement of her 
residents. The committee cites the fact that 
in 1916 4000 men were engaged in placer min- 
ing, whereas in 1919 this number had dwindled 
to 2000. 

Field Awaiting Development 


Excerpts from the Advisory Committee’s re- 
port, which are especially pertinent in view of 
the beginning of these investigations ordered 
by Secretary Payne, show the following: 


“Alaska gold lode mining in the past has 
been chiefly based on large low-grade deposits 
of the Juneau district, whose profitable ex- 
ploitation has been possible only by very large 
operations. The enormously increased cost of 
mining, owing to the present economic _condi- 
tions, has greatly curtailed mining at Juneau. 

“The most promising field for Alaska gold 
lode mining is in the exploitation on a small 
scale of the auriferous lodes of higher gold 
tenor, which have not been ‘found in many 
localities, notably in the Willow Creek and 
Fairbanks districts. Geologic information in- 
dicates a wide distribution of auriferous de- 
posits, and there is every reason to believe 
that other workable deposits of gold-bearing 
quartz will be developed when the countrv is 
opened up by railroads and wagon roads.” 
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MID-YEAR METAL 


A survey of mid-year metal conditions in 
the Western States leads to the conclusion that 
1920 production will exceed the I919 output 
only in very rare instances. The low price of 
gold, unsettled market conditions affecting 
copper, lead and zinc, increased operating costs 
and labor scarcity all combined .to keep down 
production during the first six months of the 
year. The passage of the Pittman Act was the 
greatest stimulus of the year to the production 
of silver. 

The following survey by States combines the 
findings of various experts: 


Arizona 

Arizona mining conditions improved in the 
early part of 1920, although there was no great 
change in volume of production, according to 
preliminary advices received by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The gold output of 1919 
was only $4,231,000, much less than in 1918. 
Still another decrease is anticipated for 1920. 
The State’s output has been increasing on ac- 
count of the gold content of copper ores and 
the discovery of gold at Oatman, but many of 
its gold mines are idle. Arizona silver is de- 
rived mainly from copper and lead ores. The 
1919 output was approximately 4,927,500 
ounces, valued at $5,479,000. High prices pre- 
vailed during the first four months of 1920, 
but total annual production greater than that 
of 1919 is not expected unless the smelting of 
silver-bearing copper ores is increased. Ship- 
ments of bullion from smelting plants indi- 
cated a copper production for 1920 greater 
than the 522,020,000 pounds produced in 1919. 
Large producers during the early part of the 
year shipped around 45,000,000 pounds a 
month, but the shipments included copper left 
over from 1919. 


California 


According to C. G. Yale of the United States 
Geological Survey, “conditions in the metal- 
mining industries in California during the first 
half of 1920 were even more burdensome to 
the operators than in 1919. The high cost of 
supplies and labor and the scarcity of skilled 
labor have increased the number of mines that 
have suspended or curtailed operations and 
have materially lessened the output of metals.” 

During the first six months of the current 
year California mines sent $7,811,390 in gold, 
or $1,086,739 less than during the parallel 
period of 1919, to the United States Mint and 
local smelters and refineries. If monthly re- 
ceipts continue at the same rate, the year’s out- 
put will be $1,757,000 less than that of 1919. 
Operations have been stopped on a large num- 
ber of mines, while others which were operated 
profitably under normal conditions are worked 
at a loss to prevent a still greater expense of 
closing down altogether. Shortage of skilled 
miners, fires and shortage of water are con- 
tributing to the decrease in production. 
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Colorado 

“The year 1920 started with mining men all 
hesitant as to future action,” according to 
Charles W. Henderson, in a statement on the 
Colorado situation prepared for the United 
States Geological Survey. “Silver sold at high 
prices, but was unsteady, and many hoped that 
Congress would take some action in regard to 

an excise tax on gold sold for use in manufac- 
tures, but no such action was taken. During 
the recent rapid drop in the price of silver, 
before arrangements were made to apply the 
Pittman Act, guaranteeing $1 an ounce for 
silver, many small lessees abandoned work or 
postponed prospective developments.” 

For several years Colorado operators and 
lessees have been influenced strongly by the 
fluctuating price of silver and the fixed price 
of gold. During the war Cripple Creek opera- 
tors found prices for labor and material bur- 
densome. Economies were soon overbalanced 
by increases in cost, and at the beginning of 
1920 only the financially strong properties were 
in operation. Cripple Creek produced $5,800,- 
ooo in gold in 1919, but Mr. Henderson pre- 
dicts a falling off to $4,000,000 in 1920. 


Idaho 


Idaho will turn out an increased production 
of silver, lead and zinc in 1920 if the present 
rate is maintained. Shipments during the first 
five months of the year were not so large as 
those in normal times, but were considerably 
greater than those of 1919, which were less 
than the annual average of the last ten years. 

The 1919 gold production was $703,000 as 
compared with a 10-year average of $1,085,350. 
The 1919 silver production was the lowest for 
three years, amounting to 5,700,000 ounces, 
valued at $6,340,000 as compared with a 10-year 
average of 9,730,180 ounces. Producers of 
silver-lead ore are making larger shipments 
than in 1919. 

Last year’s copper output amounted to 
3,140,000 pounds, valued at $591,000, a consid- 
erable decrease over 1918, and the current year 
may see still another falling off. After pro- 
ducing 294,605,993 pounds of lead in 1918, the 
Idaho mines turned out only about 184,079,000 
pounds in 1919, when many of the large mines 
were idle. Conditions improved somewhat 
during the first six months of the current year. 
The zine output decreased from 45,161,712 
pounds in 1918 to approximately 16,565,000 
pounds in 1919. If shipments of ore and con- 
centrate continue at the rate of the first six 
months, the 1920 output will be larger. 


Montana 
Although operating costs continued high and 
labor conditions remained unsettled, early 
1920 months saw the output of Montana mines 
approaching normal, according to C. N. Gerry 
of the United States Geological Survey, before 
strikes and other troubles operated as a 
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damper against optimism. In Mr. Gerry’s 
opinion, in 1919 the gold output of $2,272,000, 
itself smaller than the 1918 production, was 
greater than the 1920 production will be. The 
recovery of gold by dredges is decreasing rap- 
idly, and operators, especially those working 
low-grade deposits, have been hampered by 
high costs. 

The State’s larger copper mines with silver- 
bearing ores were producing about 60 per cent. 
of normal output in mid-year, indicating de- 
creased production of silver for the 12-month 
period, as cage with the 1919 output of 
13,280,000 ounces, valued at $14,768,000. The 
copper output in "1919 was 180,246,000 pounds, 
valued at $33,940,000, against a normal annual 
production of about 300,000,000 pounds. Ship- 
ments of ore and bullion for the first five 
months of 1920 presage an average production 
of 17,500,000 pounds a month, as compared 
with 15,000,000 pounds a month in 1919. Mon- 
tana produced about 42,000,000 pounds of lead 
in 1919, an increase over 1918. The State's 
output has increased steadily during the last 
few years on account of the saving of lead 
after the lead-zinc ores had been leached. An- 
other increase in total production was, in mid- 
year, considered not improbable. The Mon- 
tana zinc output in 1919 was about 176,000,000 
pounds, valued at $12,914,860. If the output 
of the first six months is maintained, the total 
production of 1920 will show a great increase. 


Nevada 


There was active development of Nevada 
mines in the first part of 1920, but no general 
increase in shipments of ore concentrates or 
bullion, according to V. C. Heikes of the 
United States Geological Survey. Mines 
throughout the State produced at a rate below 
normal on account of operating expense and 
labor scarcity. The State’s gold output de- 
creased from $6,619,937 in 1918 ‘to about 
$4,718,000 in 1919, and a further decrease is in- 
dicated for 1920. Silver production fell in 
1919 to 7,000,000 ounces, and on account of 
labor troubles Mr. Heikes was unable to pre- 
dict an immediate increase. Copper production 
fell from 116,316,441 pounds in 1918 to approx- 
imately 51,067,000 pounds in 1919, and ship- 
ments during the early part of the year were 
not sufficiently large to warrant expectation of 
any increase. The State’s lead output dropped 
almost 50 per cent., or from 23,316,534 pounds 
in 1918 to 12,558,000 pounds. Larger shipments 
were made by some of the mines, however, 
during the first five months of 1920. The out- 
put of recoverable zinc decreased from 16,724,- 
753 pounds in 1918 to about 8,182,000 pounds 
in 1919. However, there was a large increase 
in shipments of zinc concentrate early in 1920. 


New Mexico 
The largest copper company in New Mexico 
during the first three months of 1920 produced 
3,540,000 pounds per month, a gain over the 
average monthly production of 3,527,000 
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pounds during the whole year of 1919. In 
May, 1920, the output was nearly 4,000,000 
pounds. Accurate figures as to shipments of 
gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc for the entire 
State up to mid-year were not obtainable. The 
State Tax Commission of New Mexico reports 
that for 1919 the gross production of 36 metal- 
mining companies was $10,744,230, and that 
their gross expenditure was $10,710,910. 
Oregon 

Oregon’s receipts during the first six months 
of 1920 showed a decrease of $204,769 in gold 
and 9803 ounces of silver. Gold received dur- 
ing this period in 1919 amounted to $303,565, 
and only $98,770 in 1920, a decrease of 67 per 
cent. Silver receipts amounted to 11,323 
ounces during the first six months of 1919 and 
only 1520 ounces in 1920, a loss of 87 per cent. 
Losses in production were due mainly to unfa- 
vorable conditions in Baker and Grant coun- 
ties, the first and third in rank, respectively, 
of the State’s gold and silver producing coun- 
ties. Shortage of water-power was also a con- 
tributing factor. The Geological Survey pre- 
dicts, however, that gold production during 
the second half of 1920 will equal that of the 
last six months of 1919, and that silver produc- 
tion during the latter half will exceed that of 
the first half of 1920 by 50 per cent. 


South Dakota 


In its mid-year review of South Dakota 
mining conditions the Geological Survey says: 

“The production of metals in the Black Hills 
district of South Dakota in 1920 has been con- 
fined almost exclusively to two mines, the 
Homestake and Trojan. The Homestake pro- 
duced gold amalgam bars and cyanide gold 
bars, and the Trojan produced silver-gold cya- 
nide bars and a few lots of smelting gold- 
silver ore. All the other gold properties were 
closed on account of high cost of mining. 


“In December, 1919, the Homestake mine 
succeeded in extinguishing the fire which 
started September 25, 1919, above the top 
(sixth) floor of one of the small square-set 
stopes in pillar No. 3, north of the Star cross- 
cut, on the 800-foot level. The mills were 
closed October 5, 1919, during the flooding of 
the mine. In January, 1920, 540 of the 1020 
stamps in the mills of the company were drop- 
ping; in March 740 stamps, and in April 840 
stamps were dropping. The company was able 
to keep all the mine and mill crews employed 
on surface improvements and_ exploration 
work, but as some of the mills were idle the 
production during the first six months of 1920 
was not equal to the normal production. The 
Homestake mine produced $4,346,116 in 1919, 
as compared with $5,916,890 in 1918 and with 
$6,619,574 in 1917.” 


Utah 


Utah’s metal output increased slightly during 
the first half of the vear. The 1919 output of 


gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc was valued 
at approximately $45,439,400, a decrease from 
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$86,047,507 in 1918. Gold production in 1919 
totalled about $2,070,600, a decrease from 
2,949,170 in 1918. 

The silver output in 1919 was about 11,560,- 
000 fine ounces, valued at $12,865,000, a de- 
crease from 13,455,507 ounces in 1918. How- 
ever, the 1919 production exceeded the 10-year 
average of 12,500,000 ounces. 

Copper production of 1919 aggregated 123,- 
626,500 pounds, valued at $23,241,782, a large 
decrease from that of 1918. No great change 
in output is indicated for the current year. 
Lead production fell from 167,008,224 pounds 
in 1918 to approximately 121,249,000 pounds in 
1919, the lowest output in 10 years. Shipments 
of ore and concentrate from all mines aver- 
aged 8000 tons during the first 150 days of 
1920. 

Zinc fell from 18,399,417 pounds in 1918 to 
about 4,467,000 pounds in 1919. Utah’s zinc 
production has ranged from 302,568 pounds of 
recoverable zinc in 1910 to 11,591,699 pounds 
in 1916. 

Washington 


The metal output of Washingtof during the 
first half of 1920 was comparatively small, 
especially that of gold and silver. The value 
of 1919 gold, silver, copper and lead was 
about $959,000, a decrease of $508,000. Wash- 
ington mines in 1919 produced about $280,000 
in gold, 300,000 ounces of silver, 1,321,000 
pounds, of copper, and 1,700,000 pounds of 
lead. Conditions during the first half of 1920 
were unsettled. 

Texas 


If production is continued at the rate main- 
tained for the first six months of 1920, the 
mines in Texas will produce during the year 
500,000 ounces of silver, according to the 
United States Geological Survey. The prin- 
cipal mine in Texas is the Presidio, at Shafter, 
which has produced many millions of dollars’ 
worth of silver from silver ores. The produc- 
tion of gold in Texas has always been small, 
amounting to only about $43,000 during the 
period from 1885 to 1918, but the production 
of silver during the same period exceeded 
14,200,000 ounces, most of which has been 
taken from the Presidio mine. 


Drawback Extended 


The Treasury Department has extended the 
customs drawback regulations to cover solder, 
type metal, bar lead, lead pipe, lead wire, etc., 
manufactured by the Union Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Inc., at its factory at Newark, N. J., 
with the use of imported lead, antimonial lead 
and antimony. The allowance of drawback, 
effective on and after November 15, 1910, 
will not exceed the quantity of imported mate- 
rial appearing in the exported articles. 
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BELIEVES IT HIS DUTY TO ATTEND 
A. M. C. ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the Geo- 


logical Survey, before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, favored an allowance of 
expenses for the Director and members of 


the Survey in attending meetings“of technical, 
professional and scientific societies when re- 
quired in connection with their official work. 
He referred to having been appointed by the 
President as “a delegate on the part of the 
United States” to the American Mining Con- 


gress and then having to pay his own ex- 
penses. 
“I believe it is my official duty to attend 


the American Mining Congress and to meet 
there the mining men who are interested in the 
industrial problems that I am interested in as 
a public official,” said Dr. Smith. 


He mentioned the fact that the coaol statis- 
tician of the Survey recently attended the 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in New York, 
where he presented facts of the coal industry, 
showing seasonal fluctuations in coal produc- 
tion which formed the basis of two days’ dis- 
cussion by mining engineers on that important 
subject, the delegate paying his own expenses. 
The Chief Geologist of the Survey presented 
a paper on oil at this conference and like- 
wise met his own expenses. He suggested an 
appropriation of $10,000 to meet expenses of 
members of the Survey in attending meetings 
of which there were about 30 a year which 
should be attended by himself or some other 
member of the Survey. Expenses should also 
be allowed for attendance at important foreign 
meetings. The Director said he had attended 
three international geological congresses as 
an official representative of the United States 
and paid his own expenses. 


Moves Office 


the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
announces that its main office has been re- 
moved to more commodious quarters at 700-717 
Sixth avenue, corner 41st street, New York, 


No longer may the up-to-date petroleum 
engineer, or even the large producer, confine 
his knowledge and efforts to a single oil field. 
The demands for the product, the fluctuations 
in the output and, in general, the need for 
supplementing decreasing output in one field 
by bringing in new fields elsewhere make it 
essential that the horizon be extended much 
more widely than formerly. Even the broad 
limits of the United States are no longer suf- 
ficient, and within the short space of three or 
four years the problem has become a world 
problem. 
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FEDERAL POWER 
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COMMISSION ORGANIZES 


The Federal Power Commission has per- 
fected its internal organization plans. It will 
be subdivided into engineering, accounting, 
statistical, regulatory, licensing, legal and op- 
eration divisions. Hearings were held during 
the month upon the provisions of the bill 
respecting licenses and permits, preferences 
and priorities. Also a hearing was conducted, 
over which Secretary of War Newton D. 
Zaker presided, concerning the financial 
aspects of power development. Many of the 
leading bankers of the country were present. 
It is understood that, as a result of these 
hearings, the commission will make a com- 
pilation of regulations which will be made 
public shortly. 


H. O. Stabler of the Geological Survey and 
R. R. Randall of the Forest Service have been 
appointed by the executive secretary of the 
commission to complete regulations with re- 
spect to applications. C. E. Thorlow of the 
Alabama Power Co. is assisting this commit- 
tee. Major Lewis W. Call of the Judge Advo- 
cate-General’s office has been transferred to 
the commission and will serve as chief coun- 
sel. General Crowder, Major Call and Secre- 
tary Merrill will work up the regulations with 
respect to thé financial features of the act. 
They are being assisted by a subcommittee 
from the National Electric Light Association, 
W. A. Brackenridge and Mr. Rippey of Los 
Angeles, and President Martin of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSE 
TO DEVELOP WATER-POWER 


Forty-six applications for preliminary per- 
mit or license to develop hydro-electric power 
under the provisions of the Federal Water- 
Power Act had been filed with the Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, on Septem- 
ber 1. Following is a list of applicants and 
locations of proposed water-power projects: 

Alabama.—Alabama Power Co., Thomas W. 
Martin, president, Birmingham, Ala.; Coosa 
River, in Alabama, below Government Lock 
No. 2. 

Alaska.—Speel River Power Co., 
nedy, president, 418 Foxcroft Building, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Tongass National Forest in 
Territory of Alaska, in vicinity of Speel River. 

Tongass Alaska Pulp & Paper Co., by M. M. 
Lyter, attorney, 817-823 Alaska Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; utilization of Fish Creek, Swan 
Creek, Big Lake, Mirror Lake and Swan Lake 
for power purposes and authority to construct 
power plants and pulp and paper mill on the 
southeast shore of Carroll Inlet, in Southeast- 
ern Alaska, 


E. P. Ken- 


Arisona.—C. A. Heberlein, 
Cataract Canyon, 


Prescott, Ariz.; 
Coconino county, Arizona. 

Arkansas.—Dixie Power Company, W. V. 
Powell, president, 33 Metropolitan Building, 
Chicago, Ill.; [Vhite River, near Cotter, Bax- 
ter county, Arkansas. 


California. — Pitt River Power Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., Messrs. Harr & Bates, attor- 
neys, Westory Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Pitt River, C ~alifornia. 

R. W. Hawley, Commercial Building, 833 
Market street, San Francisco, Cal.; Silver 
Creek and its branches, in Eldorada county, 


California. 

Beckman and Linden Corporation, Colorade 
River, in Arizona and California. 

Florida—The Cove Company, Ocala, Fla., 
J. D. Robertson, secretary and treasurer; 
Withlachoochee River, above Stokes Ferry. 

Idaho—G. W. Spoerry, Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho; Moyie Falls, on Moyie River, Idaho. 

Utah Power & Light Co., Joseph William- 
son, clerk, Augusta, ‘Me.; M. O. Leighton, con- 
sulting engineer, McLachlen Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Soda Point, Lava, Narrows and 
Mink power sites on Bear River, Idaho. 

Idaho Power Co., F. F. Johnson, president, 
Boise, Idaho, M. O. Leighton, consulting engi- 
neer; Upper Salmon Falls project on Snake 
River, Idaho. 

Idaho Power Co., F. F. Johnson, president, 
Boise, Idaho, M. O. Leighton, consulting engi- 


neer; Twin Falls project on Snake River, 
Idaho. 
[llinots—State of Illinois, by Governor 


Frank O. Lowden, Springfield, Ill.; Des Plaines 
and Illinois Rivers. 

Minnesota—J. D. Markham, A. Kelsey and 

F. Druar, 512 Globe Building, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Kelsey-Markham-Druar Dam site on 
St. Croix River, between Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

St. Cloud Water-Power Co., A. G. Whitney, 
president, St. Cloud, Minn.; to construct dam 
across Mississippi River at any point between 
Sec. 7, T. 123, R. 27, in County of Stearns and 
State of Minnesota, and Sec. 25, T. 35, Range 
31, and Sections 30 and 31, in T. 35, Range 30 
W., in Sherburne county, Minnesota. 

Missouri—W. R. Banks, Lock Box 1005, 
Lamar, Mo.; Osage River, between towns of 
Warsaw, Benton county, Missouri, and Tus- 
cumbia, Miller county, Missouri, and Niangua 
River, between towns of Hahatonka, Camden 
county, Missouri, and mouth of the Little 
Niangua River, in Camden county, Missouri. 

Western Tie & Timber Co., Warren C. 
Nixon, vice-president, go05 Syndicate Trust 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.; preliminary permit 


for power project on Current River, Missouri, 
in Ripley, 


Carter and Shannon counties. 
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Montana.—Rocky Mountain Power Co., 
Charles MacGreor, president, Butte, Mont.; 
Flathead River, from the outlet of Flathead 
Lake to the intersection of Flathead River 
with the south line of Sec. 32, T. 19 N., R. 2 
W., Montana Mer., Montana, 


New Jersey—The Canada Syndicate, Ltd., 
of Montreal, Canada, and Duncan, Young & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.; 
ie at River, above the town of Belvidere, 


New York—City of Buffalo, A. W. Krein- 
heder, acting Mayor, Buffalo, N. Y.; Niagara 
River. 

Henry Ford & Son, Inc., Dearborn, Mich.; 
Green Island, Government Dam at Troy, New 
York, Hudson River. 

Louisville Power Corporation, Walter F. 
Wilson, president, Massena, N. Y.; Hugh L. 
Cooper, attorney; St. Lawrence River, from 
the west end of Croil Island (sometimes called 
Baxter’s Island, or Upper Long Bault Island) 
westerly up the St. Lawrence River to the 
easterly end of Gooseneck Island, in the town 
of Louisville, County of St. Lawrence and 
State of New York. . 

Hydraulic Race Co., C. E. Dickinson, presi- 
= Lockport, N. Y.; Niagara River, New 

ork, 

Brady, Paul T., 165 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y.; Delaware River, at a point be- 
tween the village of Barryville, on the New 
York side, and the village of Shohola, on the 
Pennsylvania side of the river. 

Lower Niagara River Power & Water Sup- 
ply Co., J. J. Albright, president, Lewiston, 
N. Y.; Hugh L. Cooper, attorney: point about 
500 feet south of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road bridge, which point is about midway be- 
tween Clevelard avenue and Niagara avenue, 
in the City of Niagara Falls, N. ¥.; water to 
be returned to Niagara River at a point on the 
town of Lewiston, Niagara county New York, 
on Lot 29 of the Mile Reserve. 

Messrs. Thomson & Porter, DeWitt Clinton, 
attorney, Buffalo Savings Bank Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Niagara Gorge. 

Bowen, Millard F., 117 Tennessee avenue 
N. E., Washington, D. C.; to divert water from 
Lake Erie and Niagara River and from water- 
sheds between Lake Ontario and the Hudson 
River. 

Niagara County Irrigation & Water Supply 


Co., Edward Randell, president, Lewiston, 
N. Y.; Niagara River, New York. 

Ninandn Falls Power Co., Paul A. Schoell- 
kopf, president, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; to di- 
vert water from Niagara River above the 
Falls, under the provisions of the treaty be- 


tween the United States and Great Britain, 
proclaimed May 13, 1910. 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., 
Fred D. Corey, president; Hugh L. Cooper, 
attorney, Farine Trust Co. building, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; above the Falls at Niagara. 

St. Lawrence Transmission Co. F. A. 
Stoughton, president, Potsdam, N. Y.; St. 
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Lawrence River in vicinity of Long Sault Rap- 
ids, St. Lawrence county, New York. 

Messrs. Thomson & Porter, DeWitt Clinton, 
attorney, Buffalo Savings Bank Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Niagara River, New York. 

Niagara Gorge Power Co., Bert L. Jones, 
vice-president, 604 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Niagara Falls, Niagara River, New 
York. 

Oklahoma.—C. P. Chenault, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Arkansas River, at a point commonly known 
as Ox Bow Bend, northwest of Tulsa, Okla. 

Oregon—Grown Willamette Paper Co., Pit- 
tock Block, Portland, Ore.; Falls of Willa- 
mette River, West Linn, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania —W. A. Dromgold, York, Pa.; 
Susquchanna River, at or near Cumberland, 
below the mouth of Yellow Breeches, Pa. 

Virginia—Roanoke River Development Co., 
H. G. Buchanan, president, 318 Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va.; Roanoke River, in Meck- 
lenburg county, Virginia, between Bugg’s 
Island and the town of Clarksville in said 
county. 


Washington—Washington Irrigation & De- 
velopment Co., H. J. Pierce, president, 905 
White Building, Seattle, Wash.; Priest Rapids, 
Columbia River, Washington. 

Alex. Polson, M. E. Reed and W. H. Abel, 
Montesano, Wash.; headwaters of Wynooche 
River, in Olympic National Forest, Washing- 
ton, and northeastern part of Gray’s Harbor. 

Hugh L. Cooper, ior Park avenue, New 
York City, N. Y.; Clark Fork of the Columbia 
River, i ‘ashington. 


Sound Power Co., H. O. Pond, president, 25 
Broad street, New York City, N. Y.; Sultan 
River and Olney Creek, in Snohomish county, 
Washington. 


Straits Power Co., H. O. Pond, president, 25 
Broad street, New York City, N. Y.; Solduc 
River, Crescent Lake and Lyre River, in Clal- 
lam county, Washington. 

Northwestern Power & Manufacturing Co., 
Donworth, Todd & Higgins, attorneys, Hoge 
Building, Seattle, Wash.; Lake Crescent, in 
Clallah county, Elwha River, in Washington. 

Priest Rapids Irrigation District, by W. J. 
Kincaid, president, White Bluffs, Wash.; 
Priest Rapids of Columbia 5 er, "ashington. 

West Virginia—Tri-State Power & Milling 
Co. of West Virginia, Tri-State Power Co. of 
Virginia, O. L. Stearnes, president, Salem, 
Va.; below Anderson Falls of New River, in 
Summers county, Ilest Virginia 


POWER SURVEY STAFF NAMED; 
TWO BUREAUS TO CO-OPERATE 
The Sundry Civil Act for this fiscal year 
carries an appropriation to the United States 
Geological Survey “for a survey of power pro- 
duction and distribution in the United States, 
including the study of methods for the further 
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utilization of water-power and the special in- 
vestigation of the possible economy of fuel, 
labor and materials resulting from the use in 
the Boston-Washington industrial region of a 
comprehensive system for the generation and 
distribution of electricity to transportation 
lines and industries.” 

This power survey, which is, in fact, a by- 
product of war work of the Geological Survey, 
is now being actively organized and pushed by 
that bureau. A special engineering staff has 
been organized with headquarters at 709 Sixth 


avenue, New York. The staff is headed by 
Wm. S. Murray, consulting engineer of New 


York. The other members of the staff are 
Henry Flood, Jr., engineer-secretary; L. E. 
Imlay, electrical engineer of Niagara Falls, 


division engineer, power and transmission; H. 
W. Butler, mechanical engineer of New York, 
division engineer, industries; Cary T. Hutchin- 
son, consulting engineer, New York, division 
engineer, railroads. These men will be as- 
sisted by Lyle A. Whitsit, H. Goodwin, Jr., 
Norman C, McPherson and others. 

The engineering staff will be assisted by an 
advisory board, of which the following mem- 
bers have already been appointed by Secretary 
Payne: L. P. Breckenridge, head of mechan- 
ical engineering department, Yale University, 
representing fyel engineering, chairman; E. G, 


3uckland, vice-president N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R., representing New England railroads ; 
A. T. Hardin, vice-president of New York 


Central Railroad, representing New York rail- 
roads; J. H. McGraw, president McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., representing technical publicity; 
J. H. Pardee, president of the J. G. White 
Management Corporation, representing the 
American Electric Railway Association; M. 
W. Alexander, managing director of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, represent- 
ing that board; R. H. Aishton, president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway and of the 
American Railway Association, representing 
the association, and Arthur D. Little of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., representing the electro-chem- 
ical and by-products industries. Two addi- 
tional men will be appointed to the board rep- 
resenting the National Electric-Light Associa- 
tion. 

The regular personnel of the two bureaus of 
the Department of Interior concerned, namely, 
Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines, are 
represented on the engineering staff by N. C. 
Grover, chief hydraulic engineer, Geological 
Survey, and O. P. Hood, chief mechanical en- 
gineer, Bureau of Mines. With Professor 
3reckenridge on the advisory board and Mr. 
Hood on the engineering staff, full recognition 
will be given to important fuel problems re- 
lated to the investigations. Mr. Hood will be 
directly responsible for the coal-mining studies 
necessary to the question of establishing 
mouth-of-mines power stations. 
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LEASING ACT EFFECTIVE 
WHOLE DAY FEBRUARY 25 


Secretary of the Interior Payne has ruled 
that the leasing act of February 25, 1920, was 
in force and oneration during the entire day, 
subject, however, to the privilege of any per- 
son having a substantial right which would be 
affected by the application of the general rule 
of law to this effect to prove, if he can, the 
exact time the measure received the Presi- 
dent’s signature. His ruling follows: 

“All locations made or applications filed, 
pursuant to Section 13 of the Act of February 
25, 1920, at any time during the day of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, will be held, treated and re- 
garded as simultaneous, and in case of con- 
flict of location and application, in whole or 
in part, betwen two or more qualified appli- 
cants, all such applicants will be allowed 30 
days from notice within which to compromise 
their differences by division of lands or other- 
wise, in default of which this Department will 
make such division or disposition as the facts 
may warrant.” 

The Act of February 25 authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, under such rules as he 
may prescribe, to grant prospecting permits 
upon not to exceed 2560 acres of land and per- 
mits would-be applicants to initiate preference 
rights, good for 30 days, by posting notice 
upon the ground. Neither the statute nor the 
rules and regulations promulgated thereunder 
confer upon locators the right to obtain a 
prospecting permit for the entire acreage de- 
scribed in any notice of location. The statute 
merely limits the maximum acreage which may 
be embraced in a single permit. Paragraph 
2 of the regulations approved March II, 1920, 
states that the granting of permits “is discre- 
tionary. with the Secretary of the Interior, 
and any application may be granted or denied, 
either,in part or its entirety, as the facts may 
be deemed to warrant.” 

It is known that in some instances notices 
were posted on the day the President signed 
the bill, but at an hour before he actually af- 
fixed his signature, while in other instances 
prospectors awaited receipt of telegraphic ad- 
vice that the measure had been approved and 
immediately thereafter posted notices upon 
the land. These circumstances made the ren- 
dition of an opinion by the Secretary of the 
Interior necessary. 

Following. is a digest of recent rulings in 
relation to oil and gas permits and leases: 

Discovery on Adjoining Claims 

In case of two claims that adjoin, it is neces- 
sary to have discovery on each claim to secure 
lease for both under Section 18. If the dis- 
covery is only on one claim the lease must be 
confined to the limits of the claim containing 
the discovery. 


Assignee’s Right to Lease 
The grantee of good faith locators may 
transfer his interest to contractors, assignees 
possession prior to 


or lessees who were in 
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July 1, 1919, and each of such owners may 
then apply for a lease of such portion of the 
claim as may be agreed upon among those en- 
titled to the claim as a whole. This is con- 
tingent upon the condition that grantee of 
locators has not been holding more than the 
maximum allowed under Section 18 of the 
leasing act. 


The following permits have been issued since 
August I: 
Montana, 
Lew L. Callaway, Billings, 240 acres. 
Geo. B. White, Lewistown, 320 acres. 
Riva Plata Petroleum Association, Lewistown, 
160 acres. 
Eulala Oil and Gas 
120 acres. 


Association, Lewistown, 


Catlin Dome Oil and Gas Association, Lewis- 
town, 160 acres. 
Bonanza Oil and Gas Association, Lewistown, 


125,609 acres. 
Frank Morgan, Lewistown, 640 acres. 
California. 
J. W. Fisher, Independence, 1280 acres. 
Will J. Stanton, ndependence, 1280 acres. 
Gwin S. Butler, Independence, 2560 acres. 
A. Sage, San Francisco, 1200 acres. 
Clara G. Arwood, Los Angeles, 2560 acres. 
Nellie G. Wilson, Los Angeles, 2560 acres. 
Clarence G. Atwood, Los Angeles, 2560 acres. 
Cora P. Morris, Los Angeles, 2520 acres. 
Frank Hall, Los Angeles, 2400 acres. 
James B. Adair, Los Angeles, 2275.90 acres. 
Ruth E. McCormick, Los Angeles, 2560 acres. 
Elizabeth W. Perry, Los Angeles, 2240 acres. 
Kramer Consolidated Oil Co., Los Angeles, 
2560 acres. - 
J. D. Bell, W. H. Everhard and W. O. Web- 
ster, Independence, 2560 acres. 
C. C. Newkirk, Independence, 2560 acres. 
D. H. Bean, Independence, 2560 acres. 
John E. Alexander, San Francisco, 120 acres. 
New Mexico. 
Herbert Chesbro, Santa Fe, 2440 acres. 
Geo. H. Hook, Santa Fe, 2240 acres. 
Willis H. Collins, Ft. Sumner, 2240 acres. 
W. M. Edwards, Las Cruces, 2560 acres. 
E. C. Rice, Las Cruces, 2560 acres. 
Edward C. Wade, Las Cruces, 2560 acres 
Thomas F. ere, Las Cruces, = acres 
z= C. Wade, Las Cruces, 2560 acres 
Las Cruces, 2560 acres 
€ V. Nafe, Las Cruces, 2560 acres, 
J. W. Stewart, Las Cruces, 1920 acres. 
J. H. McLaughlin and Ray W. Stewart, 
Cruces, 2560 acres. 
Charles Henry Goard, Ft. Sumner, 2400 acres. 
Marshall F. Hobson, Ft. Sumner, 2560 acres. 
Lunford P. Schency, Ft. Sumner, 2560 acres. 
Nevada. 
Sidney E. Allen, Carson City, 2560 acres. 
John K. Miller, Carson City, 1800 acres. 
W. A. Browne, George W. Elliott and John R. 
Jones, Carson City, 
Geo. Ernst, 


Las 


240 acres. 
Carson City, 2560 acres. 
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Charles B. Hall, Carson City, 640 acres. 
Grace Porter, Carson City, 2560 acres. 
Mary A. Colburn, Carson City, 120 acres. 
A. J. Burke, F. W. McPherson, J. A. Roth and 


Frank Hartung, Carson City, 
Earl B. Stuver, Carson City, 2560 acres. 
Elbert Allen, Carson City, 2560 acres. 
Clarence W. Crehore, Carson City, 1280 acres. 
R. N. Stuver, Carson City, 2160 acres. 


1920 acres. 


W. E. Harrison, Carson City, 2560 acres. 
Frank Harriman, Carson City, 1920 acres 
Andrew Aiken, Carson City, 1280 acres. 


W yoming. 
Paul B. Gaylord, Cheyenne, 
F. F. Kelley, Cheyenne, 
J. W. Wisda, 640 acres. 
Herbert H. Morrill, Lander, 640 acres. 
E. Dana Carter, Lander, 320 acres. 
Clara F. Collins, Buffalo, 1162.70 acres. 
Stanley F. Gorman, Buffalo, 640 acres. 
George Best Crisman, Buffalo, 640 acres. 
Michael J. Keane, Buffalo, 640 acres. 
Thos. W. Brahany, Buffalo, 480 acres. 


1800 acres 
2560 acres. 


Arizona. 
Charles Sauer, Phoenix, 2560 acres. 
Thos. C. C. Oswald, Lander, 
Utah 
Ernest S. Cowie, Salt Lake City,.1280 acres. 
William J. Tidwell, Salt Lake City, 1280 acres. 
Jesse W. Seeley, Jr., Salt Lake City, 1280 acres. 
Idaho. 

B. F. McCune, Lewistown, 400 acres. 
Russelle E. Barrett and William J. 
Lewistown, 240 acres. 
Henry E. Bowles, Hailey, 


320 acres. 


Barrett, 


1875.60 acres. 
Colorado. 

Prince E. McCracken, Denver, 

New Mexic 

Clinton B. Weegs, Santa Fe, 

Jerry B. Farris, Santa Fe 

John R. Magill, Santa Fe, 


So acres. 


640 acres. 
acres. 
640 acres. 


A new compilation of oil and gas regula- 
tions will be published very shortly by the In- 
terior Department. Copies of these regula- 


tions will be furnished to our members by the 
American Mining Congress. 


TRADE PRACTICE SUBMITTAL 
ON PRICE DECLINE GUARANTEE 

The Federal Trade Commission will hold a 
trade practice submittal on the subject “Guar- 
antee Against Decline in Price” at its Wash- 
ington office on October 5. Questionnaires to 
the number of 2000 have been sent out to 
purchasers, manufacturers, merchants and con- 
sumers, inviting them to express their opinions 
in advance and later to participate in the hear- 
ing. Answers have been received from more 
than 50 major lines of industry, including tin, 
brass and bronze, iron and steel, petroleum and 
the construction industries, as well as from 
many trade associations. 

A trade practice submittal, as defined by the 
Federal Trade Commission, is a meeting of a 
whole industry or group of industries in the 
presence of the commission to discuss merits 


€ 
i 
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and demerits of business practices which have 
been complained of to the commission, to the 
end that expert expressions of opinion by the 
industry as to the fairness or unfairness of 
various competitive methods may be crystal- 
lized and recorded, the findings of the meeting 
being accepted by the commission as the judg- 
ment of the trade as to a given practice. The 
commission does not participate in the meet- 
ing except to ask questions. 

In explaining the effects of such a round- 
table discussion the commission made the fol- 
lowing statements to recipients of invitations: 
“If the practically unanimous opinion of the 
representatives of the business world con- 
demns a given practice, the commission re- 
ceives that expression of the industry as being 
founded on expert knowledge and business 
experience with respect to the condemned 
practices, and likcwise the sanctioning of a 
practice by the industry, even though the pro- 
priety of that practice has been questioned by 
application for the issuance of a complaint, is 
similarly regarded as being the expression of 
industry based upon experience and business 
judgment. 

“Such a practically unanimous expression on 
the part of a representative body of an indus- 
try is given great weight by the commission in 
considering such practices. It should be un- 
derstood that it represents no decision or judg- 
ment on the part of the commission, and is in 
no sense binding upon anyone not present at 
the meeting. Nor, indeed, is it binding upon 
anyone who is present at the meeting but who 
dissents from the majority opinion. The effect 
is that the weight of the opinion of the indus- 
try has been communicated to the commission, 
and that thereafter the commission will feel 
it to be its duty, in case complaints are made 
to it of a continuance of the condemned prac- 
tices, to issue its formal complaint, after in- 
quiry and the public interest determined, in 
order that by means of a formal and orderly 
proceeding with an opportunity for subsequent 
court review, the judgment of the meeting may 
be subjected to the final test of the courts. 
Also, in case of a division of opinion on any 
given practice, the commission considers the 
question to be so much in doubt that it should 
be left entirely open to be challenged, if any- 
one desires to challenge it, and made the sub- 
ject of a more formal proceeding. 

“To sum up, then, the trade practice submit- 
tal amounts to a request on the part of the 
commission to a given industry or industries 
that an opinion be given with respect to the 
fairness or unfairness of any trade practices 
which have grown up or are growing up, and 
that this opinion is received by the commis- 
sion as the best and most authoritative judg- 
ment then obtainable, but that this judgment 
may be challenged by any party in interest and 
thereafter may be made the subject of a more 
minute examination in a proceeding around 
which are thrown all the safeguards of a pro- 
ceeding in court.” 
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SEWALL’S POINT CLASSIFICATION 
MAY STANDARDIZE COAL TERMS 


Fulfillment of a co-operative agreement en- 
tered into between the United States Bureau of 
Mines and the Sewall’s Point Coal Exchange, 
Inc., will result in the first scientific classifica- 
tion of an entire coal field ever made by the 
Bureau. The investigations, which will re- 
quire from three to six months, may also lead 
to the adoption of a definite set of terms for 
expressing the grade and classification of 
bituminous coal—terms whose meaning will 
be identical, irrespective of the field to whose 
coal they may be applied, and which will be 
understood alike by laymen and professional 
men everywhere. 

The need of thorough classification, based 
upon scientific analyses, of the entire field 
along the Virginian Railway has long been felt 
by the Sewall’s Point Coal Exchange, Inc. 
With this idea in mind, the exchange a few 
weeks ago retained J. S. Burrows, engineer, 
of New York. After surveying the situation 
for a month, Mr. Burrows suggested the co- 
operative agreement which was entered into 
between Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, and G. H. Caperton, presi- 
dent of the Sewall’s Point Coal Exchange, 
Inc., and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

This agreement sets out that the Bureau 
and the exchange desire to “conduct investiga- 
tions concerning the preparation of coal with 
a view of increasing efficiency in use and 
economic development of the industry by im- 
proving the grading and classification of coal 
shipped to tidewater pools,” and contains the 
following stipulations respecting the actual 
work to be done: 


Co-operative Agreement 


1. All work herein described shall be di- 
rected by the Bureau of Mines according to a 
program as mutually agreed upon between the 
Zureau and the exchange, and all methods em- 
ployed shall be the standard methods of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

z. In the district to be investigated the 
Bureau agrees to complete a list of mine sam- 
ples and analyses. 

3. The Bureau agrees to obtain at the mine- 
tipple, point of delivery, or other place as 
agreed upon, representative samples of the 
commercial coal as shipped by the several 
mines. 

4. The Bureau agrees to furnish the neces- 
sary portable field equipment for the samplers. 

5. The Bureau agrees to make, at its Pitts- 
burgh approximate analyses and 
B. T. U. determinations of all samples which 
are hl to the Bureau, and ultimate 
analyses and fusing temperature of ash de- 


terminations of such analyses as may be mu- 
Reports of the laboratory 
furnished the exchange 


tually agred upon. 
determinations will be 
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as soon as made, together with such informa- 
tion as appertains thereto. 

6 All analyses miay be published by the 
Bureau of Mines, due credit being accorded 
the exchange for ‘its co-operation, but the ex- 
change shall have the privilege of prior publi- 
cation in a iorm mutually agreed upon for 
the confidential information of members of the 
exchange. 

7. The conduct of all the foregoing de- 
scribed work shall subject the Bureau of 
Mines to no expense other than for general 
direction. To this end the exchange agrees 
to pay salaries, subsistence and traveling ex- 
penses of field men engaged in taking mine 
samples while so engaged; to pay the salaries 
and expenses of samplers obtaining commer- 
cial samples, and to furnish all necessary 
labor and such heavy appliances as may be 
needed in the sampling, and to pay the salaries 
of men engaged in laboratory work to the 
extent of the actual cost of such analyses made 
for the exchange. 

8 The extent of this program as to num- 
ber of men employed and amount’ of work 
undertaken shall be a matter of mutual agree- 
ment in writing between the exchange and the 
Bureau. 

9 It is mutually understood that this agree- 
ment shall be effective after being signed by 
the parties thereto, upon its approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and that it shall con- 
tinue in effect until the work herein contem- 
plated shall have been completed, provided 
that at the end of six months the agreement 
can be terminated by either party upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice to the other party. 

The last classification of mines along the 
Virginian Railway was made by the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, and was continued under the 
direction of the Fuel Administration, and, with 
a few modifications, it still obtains. This 
classification is not satisfactory, because it is 
not based on scientific analyses. The Bureau 
of Mines intends to take samples of coal from 
the face of the seam and from the tipple as it 
is being loaded from every mine along the 
Virginian Railway sending its coal to Sewall’s 
Point, and later to take samples also at the 
point of delivery, and to classify the product 
of each mine with respect to amount of vola- 
tile matter and fixed carbon, ae and mois- 
ture content, ash residue and B. 


Simplification of System 


While the adoption of a set of terms, uni- 
versally understood, is not the object of the 
co-operative work to be done at Sewall’s 
Point, it is considered by some of the Bureau 
of Mines experts that progress along that line 
may be one of its by-products. Advantages 
of scientific analyzation of all coals, and use 
of a vocabulary of classification universally 
understood, are obvious. If a merchant should 
tell a prospective customer that of two gold 
sings offered for sale, the metal in one was 
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mined in Colorado and that in the other came 
from Idaho, he would not convey to the cus- 
tomer any idea whatever of the relative value 
of the two pieces of jewelry, or even of the 
actual worth of either. But if he should say 
that one ring contained a certain weight of 
14-carat gold and the other an equal weight of 
18-carat gold the customer would at once rec- 
ognize a difference in values. Likewise such 
terms as “Pool 1, Tidewater Classification,” 
and “Pool 3, Tidewater Classification,” con- 
vey very little meaning, since they do not imply 
any particular amount of volatile matter, fixed 
carbon, sulphur, ash or moisture or any ap- 
proximate number of B. T. U. But if the 
term “No. 1,” for instance, were known to 
apply only to coal containing volatile matter, 
fixed carbon, sulphur, ash and moisture, and 
B. T. U. varying in amounts only within a 
definitely established maximum and minimum 
range, it would be readily understood. 
Whether the number of varieties of coal is 
too great to permit the placing of every mine 
in a class with some other mine, or mines, re- 
mains to be decided. But if the system is 
eventually worked out it will be possible for 
producer, dealer and consumer to know the 
specification of any coal, irrespective of the 
location of the mine from which it is taken, 
by ascertaining its classification. 


The Bureau of Mines has made analyses of 
coal for foreign governments upon frequent oc- 
casions. It analyzes all shipments to the Pana- 
ma Railway. It is the hope of the Bureau that 
operators all over the country will seek co- 
operative arrangements similar to the one 
which has just been entered into with the 
Sewall’s Point Exchange. and that eventually 
every American mine will be definitely classi- 
fied on a scientific basis. 


JOHN GEORGE LEYNER, PIONEER 
MINING APPLIANCE INVENTOR 


John George Leyner of Denver, Col., was 
killed by an automobile accident near Denver 
on August 5. Mr. Leyner was an American 
genius of exceptional ability, a pioneer in rock 
drilling and mining appliances, and an inventor 
who has contributed much to the industrial 
progress of his-age. No man, in fact, has done 
as much in the past generation to advance the 
art of removing rock. Through his inventions 
the rock drill has passed from the percussive 
stage, involving machinery of heavy weights, 
to the hammer stage, where the rock drill has 
become a thing but little larger than a pneu- 
matic tool. To Ingersoll, Joseph Githens and 
Sergeant belongs the credit for the develop- 
ment of the percussive or piston type of rock 
drill. During this development, and up to an 
early period following 1900, engineers consid- 
ered it impracticable to build a rock drill on 
any plan other than that involving a rigid and 
direct connection between the steel carrying 
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the bit and the piston; that is, the drilling bit 
was an extension of the piston rod. To make 
a rock drill on this plan and reduce its weight 
to a point consistent with practical handling in 
mines and slopes, to simplify it in its mechan- 
ism, and to make it stand up against hard 
usage were problems that taxed the best ener- 
gies of inventors between 1870 and _ 1900. 
Henry C. Sergeant came to the front and is the 
recognized leader in the perfection of the pis- 
ton type of drill. 


Mr. Leyner was the first to attack this sys- 
tem. He pointed out what was generally ad- 
mitted, that the piston type was necessarily 
heavy, that it was limited in drilling capacity 
because of the limit to the number of strokes 
it could make, and he advocated and patented 
the use of the piston as a hammer only, 
strike the end of the steel or an intervening 
medium connected with the steel. He intro- 
duced a water jet through the piston into the 
bit for clearing the hole cuttings. His system 
patent was taken out in 1903 and his method 
patent in 1904. 


Incorporating the Leyner Engineering 
Works in 1902, Mr. Leyner built shops at Lit- 
tleton, Col., soon thereafter. Engaged as he 
was in pioneer work, developing a new and 
radical principle in the art of drilling, he en- 
countered many obstacles, mechanical and 
financial. To build a drill on the Leyner prin- 
ciple required not only superior excellence of 
design, but the material and workmanship, 
unless of the highest quality, would naturally 
result in breakages and excessive wear and 
tear. For a period of 12 years, in spite of dif- 
ficulties and successful attacks made upon his 
drill by the old and leading companies—the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. and the Rand 
Drill Co—Leyner stuck to his guns, until in 
1911 the Ingersoll-Rand Company took over 
all his patents and inventions, transferred the 
manufacture to their works at Phillipsburg, 
and the Leyner-Ingersoll type of drill was 
from that time a standard. It has often been 
said that all that the genius of Leyner required 
was the experience and mechanical skill of the 
Ingersoll Company to make a success of this 
new principle. The Jackhammer, which might 
almost be placed in one’s overcoat pocket, is 
built on the Leyner principle. This is the — 
generally used rock drill of today, not only 
America, but throughout the world. The w oes 
Leyner, now known as the Leyner-Ingersoll, 
is now widely used, replacing entirely the old 
piston type of drill for mining and tunnelling. 
It holds the world record for fast tunnel driv- 
ing. 


Leyner’s other inventions include the drill 
sharpener, now recognized as the simplest 
form of sharpener and the one most widely 
used throughout the world. It has been esti- 
mated that this sharpener is used for sharp- 
ening about go per cent. of all the machine- 
sharpened steel in the world. Leyner also 
invented the Little Tugger hoist used in mines 
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and shipyards. He built the original machines 
used for producing shredded wheat. His latest 
invention is the “Linapede” or Leyner Farm 
Tractor. He was engaged in the development 
of this tractor at the time of his death. 

Mr. Leyner was born in Boulder county, 
Colorado, in 1860, being the first white child 
born in that county. He was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter A. Leyner. He leaves a widow 
and three adopted children. 

A product of the great West, Leyner was a 
man of strong physique, a worker with his 
hands and his head, and stubborn and deter- 
mined in having his way. It was this faculty 
which helped him bring his radical idea about 
the rock drill to the point of fruition. Most 
men would have given up against such difficul- 
ties as he encountered. He was not an easy 
man to get along with, for he w = brook no 
interference with his authority. Like most 
inventors, his main strength was mechanical, 
though, unlike most inventors, his vision was 
laid on practical lines and in advance of con- 
ventional things. 

The mining industry owes much to Leyner’s 
genius, the world much to the mining indus- 
try. To have reduced the cost of removing 
rock and ore, as Mr. Leyner has done, is an 
achievement which should place him at the 
front among America’s great inventors. 


RIGHT OF APPEAL FOR WAR 
MINERALS RELIEF CLAIMANTS 


War Mineral Relief claimants in large num- 
ber appeared before Secretary Payne on 
August 10 for conference to determine the 
status of the War Minerals Relief Commission 
and the attitude of the Secretary on the four 
questions : 

Request and demand, 

Commercial importance, 

Net losses, 

Purehase of property, 
and-to determine the attitude of the Depart- 
ment toward the bill now pending in Congress 
to grant these claimants the right of appeal 
to the Court of Cliims. The hearing was 
opened by the statement of Herbert Wilson 
Smith, Chief of the War Minerals Division, on 
behalf of the claimants. Edgar Watkins, at- 
torney for the Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical 
Co., made a vigorous statement on behalf of 
his claimants and in opposition to the ruling 
and attitude of the Commission in their handl- 
ing of this particular case. Henry 8. Harri- 
man requested from the Secretary a statement 
conce rning the status of the Commission, in- 
quiring specifically as to whether the Commis- 
sion was engaged in defense of the Govern- 
ment, or whether it was engaged and should 
act in the capacity of a nisi prius court. This 
was followed by a detailed statement from 


Mr. Smith concerning the present bill to grant 
claimants an appeal to the Court of Claims, 
in which it was particularly pointed out that 


the existing law gives the Government the 
right of appeal to any of its duly constituted 
branches, including the Court of ‘Claims, in op- 
position to the award granted any claimant, 
and does not give the claimant any right of 
appeal in opposition to any award granted to 
the Government. It was also pointed out 
that claimants under the first section of the 
same act in claims to the War Department al- 
ready have this right of appeal. 

Senator Shafroth, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, stated that the work of the Com- 
mission had been arduous and thoughtful and 
designed to give such relief as the interpreta- 
tion placed upon the law would permit. Secre- 
tary Payne stated that the work of the Com- 
mission had been painstaking and careful and 
that he personally had gone into the merits of 
several cases and had given personal consid- 
eration to the whole situation. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, Secretary 
Payne agreed: 

First—To write a letter to Congress stating 
that the Interior Department had no objections 
and offered no opposition to the passage of 
the bill giving the claimants the right of ap- 
peal to the Court of Claims. 

Second—He agreed also to choose with the 
consent of the claimants typical cases covering 
typical points on which decisions should be 
based, and upon agreement with the claimants 
to hear these typical cases personally in an 
effort to arrive at decisions on the mooted 
points. 

He further agreed to hear any case on 
appeal on which the claimant felt that he had 
not received justice. 


ORGANIZE NEW MEXICO CHAPTER 
OF AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


The need for a New Mexico chapter of the 
American Mining Congress has been so appar- 
ent for years and its org: nization has been 
urged so frequently that it is gratifying to 
learn that such a movement is now on foot. 
It has been easy to make the needs of the 
industry in its unorganized condition some- 
what of a political football in State politics. 
An organization which would place the eco- 
nomic status and importance of the industry 
foremost and remove it from the political 
arena would be most welcome to everyone in- 
terested in mining this large and so compara- 
tively undeveloped region of the Southwest. 
Such a movement has been undertaken, and 
it is apparent that a substantially organized 
chapter of the Mining Congress to include the 
entire mining industry of the State and to 
express its best thought and most worthy 
ideals will soon be well established. Of the 
first steps in this movement, the Silver City 
Enterprise has the following to say: 

A two-day session of the mine operators of 
New Mexico in Silver City Monday and Tues- 
day of this week, resulted in the organization 
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of the New Mexico Mining Association, pre- 
liminary to the making of an application for 
a charter for a State chapter of the American 
Mining Congress. More than 30 leading min- 
ing men of the State were in attendance. John 
M. Sully, manager of the Chino Copper Com- 
pany’s operations at Santa Rita and Hurley 
was chairman, 


The meeting named a special committee to 
meet with the Special Bees nue Commission in 
Santa Fe, August 18. This committee is com- 
posed of G. A. Kaseman, Albuquerque; E. M. 
Sawyer, Tyrone; C, T. Brown, Socorro; I. J. 
Stauber, Lake Valley; Robert I. Kirchman, 
Silver City; P. H. Argall, Magdalena; Greg- 
ory Page, Gallup; and Mr. Sully. The com- 
mittee which had instructions to complete data 
relating to taxation matters for presentation 
to the State commission, held preliminary 
meetings in Silver City this week, following 
the adjournment of the general meeting Tues- 
day afternoon. 


The New Mexico Mining Association chose 
John M. Sully as chairman, and Mr. Sully’s 
assistant, N. C. Cross, as secretary, with au- 
thority to take necessary steps toward the per- 
fection of the organization so-that application 
for a State charter may be made to the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. . The executive com- 
mittee consisting of ten members was appoint- 
ed as follows: B. N. Hanger. Albuquerque; 
Powell Stackhouse, Jr., San Antonio; S. J. 
Kidder, Mogollon; E. M. Sawver, Tyrone; Ira 
L. Wright, Silver City; C. T. Brown, Socorro; 
J. B. Gilchrist, Fierro: M. W. Porterfield, 
Silver City, and John M. Sully, chairman, ex- 
officio member. Burton Bunch, secretary of 
the Grant County Chamber of Commerce, was 
appointed secretary to the executive commit- 
tee, with instructions to correspond with the 
American Mining Congress concerning a State 
charter. 


A State-Wide Representation 


The mining men in attendance are as fol- 
lows: O. Wiser, president Metal Exploration 
Company, Hurley; Arthur Thacher, New Jere 
sey Zinc Co., St. Louis, Mo.; K. A. Strand, 
Empire Zinc Co., Hanover: A. R. Flinn, Em- 
pire Zinc Co., Hanover; E. P. Seeley, super- 
intendent Mexarko Mining Company, Silver 
City; M. W. Porterfield, Silver City; G. A. 
Kaseman, president Albuquerque & Cerrillos 
Coal Co., Albuquerque; W. C. Porterfield, Sil- 
ver City; Powell Stackhouse, Ir., Carthage 
Fuel Co., San Antonio; E. M. Sawyer, man- 
ager Phelps Dodge Corporation, Tyrone; L. 
M. Kniffin, manager Hanover Bessemer Iron 
& Copper Co., Fierro; B. H. Kinney, Tokay, 
N. M., coal mining; I. J. Stauber, Lake Valley; 
O. F. Riser, superintendent of mills, Chino 
Copper Co., Hurley; Horace Moses. general 
superintendent Gallup American Coal Co., 
Gallup; B. Hanger, general manager Dia 
mond Coal Co.. Albuquerque; A. L. Owen 
vice-president Mimbres Mining Co., Santa 
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Rita; R. I. Kirchman, Silver City; John M. 
Sully, general manager Chino Copper Co., 
Santa Rita; F. J. Anderson, acting superin- 
tendent Chino Copper Co., Hurley; G. L. Web- 
ster, cashier Chino Copper Co., Hurley; D. W. 
Boise, mill clerk Chino Copper Co., Hurley; 
S. J. Kidder, Mogollon Mines Co., Mogollon; 
E. C. Stimson, Empire Zinc Co., Denver; 
Gregory Page, Gallup; J. F. Woodbury, Silver 
City; Percy Wilson, Silver City; N. C. Cross, 
Hurley; F. W. Vollacott, Silver City; E. E. 
Ellinwood of Ellinwood & Ross, Bisbee, Ariz. ; 
H. C. Denney, Gallup, and C. A. Moore, Em- 
pire Zinc Co., Hanover. 


METAL PRICES HOLD WHILE 
FOOD AND TEXTILES SOAR 


Wholesale prices of minerals and metals, 
especially coal, advanced less during the war 
and remained at lower and more nearly sta- 
tionery levels during the entire period of hos- 
tilities than did those of either food or cloth- 
ing. In the spring of 1019, when food and 
clothing prices began their record ascension, 
which continued well into the current year, 
minerals and metal prices started in the oppo- 
site direction, and in March, 1920, when con- 
sumers were complaining of food and clothing 
prices more than three times those of the pre- 
war period, wholesale prices of coal and other 
minerals and metals ranged from go to barely 
60 per cent. above 1914 quotations. 

Anthracite coal advanced less during the 
six-year period, and sustained a lower level 
of advance as late as March, 1920, than any 
other commodity compared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 
Bituminous and other minerals and metals 
from January, 1918, to May, 1919, maintained 
levels almost as far behind those of other com- 
modities as they were ahead of those of an- 
thracite. While animal foods receded to the 
levels of bituminous and other minerals and 
metals in March, 1920, the discrepancy between 
the latter and vegetable foods, textiles and 
leather goods was even more marked. 

- Using 100 as the pre-war figure, the Govern- 


ment found the following wholesale advances 
prevailing in March, 1920: 


Per cent. 

Commodity. increase. 
60.3 
86.4 
Minerals and metals (excluding coal) 91.3 
Textile and leather goods.......... 218.9 


Anthracite advanced less during the period 
than any other commodity, and its quotations 
were devoid of that wide range of fluctuation 
which marked wholesale prices of everything 
else. The 60 per cent. advance recorded in 
March had been maintained steadily for six 
months, and this advance itself represented 
the highest price at which the commodity had 
been wholesaled since July, 1914. 
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DANGERS FROM EXPLOSIVES 
FUMES IN METAL MINING 
By D. Harrincton, Supervising Mining Engi- 
neer, Bureau of Mines, 


and 
B. W. Dyer, Metal Mining Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines. 

Two recent occurrences in Western metal 
mines in each of which three men were killed, 
due to breathing fumes from explosives, have 
aroused keen interest among mining men not 
only as to the exact cause of such accidents, 
but also as to possible preventive measures. 

In sinking the 45-degree incline Marsh shaft 
near Burke, Idaho, on May 13, 1920, a 
of holes containing about 60 pounds of 40 per 
cent. gelatin explosive was blasted by the night 
shift upon leaving at 11.30 P. M. It was cus- 
tomary for the night shift to leave compressed- 
air blowers open at bottom of shaft until the 
compressor was shut down slightly before 
midnight. Presumably this was not done on 
the night of the 13th, as the fumes were so 
heavy in the shaft bottom on the morning of 
the 14th that at about 8 o’clock Superintendent 
Bergen and one of the shaft men, on re 
the shaft bottom, were overcome and fell from 
the bucket into the sump containing about six 
feet of water; and when two other men went 
down in the bucket a few minutes later to in- 
vestigate, one also fell into the sump, and the 
other was barely able to reach the shaft collar. 
The three bodies were later on recovered from 
the sump. 

At 4.50 P. M. June 10, 1920, at the Dominion 
Mine, Colville, Wash., a round of 11 holes, 
containing about 15 pounds of 60 per cent. 
nitregiycerine explosive, was blasted in a 
50-degree raise about 50 feet above the main 
tunnel level by the shift going off for the night. 
In this mine it was the practice not to try to 
blow out the fumes until just before the shift 
went to work the next morning. Although no 
work was being done on the night shift, one 
of the raise men, curious to ascertain the effect 
of the shots, about 7.45 P. M. wandered into 
the mine (which was a tunnel only a few hun- 
dred feet in length), and was missed by one 
of his companions about an hour later. When 
three men tried to remove the body of the in- 
quisitive miner, two of them were also over- 
come; ultimately these two and the first man 
were removed from the point at which all were 
asphyxiated, which was practically at the foot 
of the raise. 

In this case the explosive was seven-eighths 
straight nitroglycerine, used because the ordi- 
nary one and one-fourth gelatin was tempo- 
rarily unobtainable, though the holes were 
drilled for the larger-sized stick. The explo- 
sive, too, was about a year old. While two of 
the eleven holes missed fire, there was no ob- 


tainable evidence of burning of explosive, but 
later on after blasting these two missed holes, 
containing possibly three pounds of the explo- 
sive, an air sample, taken a few minutes after 
blasting and essentially at the point at which 
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the three men had been asphyxiated, gave 0.79 
per cent. CO, or sufficient to cause death after 
having been breathed a comparatively few 
minutes. It was thought locally that the deaths 
were due to other gases, but analyses indicate 
strongly that CO was responsible. 


Danger Always Present 

These accidents indicate forcibly a. danger 
daily confronting men working in metal mines, 
ind especially in small or prospecting mines 
In one case the dangerous fumes were in a 
shaft, in the other a raise, the deaths in the 
latter case being, however, practically on the 
tunnel level. Compressed air constituted the 


-usual method for removal of dangerous gases, 


annd in both cases it failed. 

In both cases there is at present no obtain- 
able evidence of defectiveness of explosive or 
of method of firing, hence the situations are 
practically such as may be encountered at any 
of our operating metal mines, especially those 
operating on a small basis, and the question 
arises as to possible prevention of such occur- 
rences, 

These two disasters are recent, and the loss 
of life makes them of serious concern, yet the 
situation brought out is one which confronts 
nearly all metal mines in the country, large and 
small. The Bureau of Mines has been asked 
to attack the problem from various points of 
view. Some companies having several mines 
and employing hundreds of men have numer- 
ous cases of “powder gassing” annually, fre- 
quently with fatal results, and have asked the 
assistance of the bureau largely as to the pos- 
sible finding of methods of firing of explo- 
sives such that no poisonous fumes will be de- 
veloped. Others wish experimental work 
along the line of developing a ‘‘fool-proof” 
supersafe explosive such that practically, irre- 
spective of method of handling, surrounding 
conditions, etc.. no dangerous fumes may be 
found, and still others, realizing the proba- 
bility that dangerous fumes will be generated, 
irrespective of present-day available precau- 
tions, wish information as to positive methods 
of handling dangerous fumes with idea of 
their removal. 


In Complete Combustion 

Theoretically, there are in existence today 
explosives with constituents chemically bal- 
anced such that with complete detonation: there 
should be no resultant gases of more potential 
danger than CO., which, mixed with the almost 
invariably larger quantities of ordinary air 
present, would be diluted to such an extent as 
to be practically harmless. The Bureau of 
Mines has in several publications (notably in 
Bulletins 48 and 57, and Technical Paper 17) 
given data as to proper methods of blasting, 
selection of explosives, ete. However, numer- 
us air samples at blasting faces in metal 
mines invariably reveal presence of dangerous 
vases, due generally to incomplete combustion, 
these dangerous gases being usually CO and 
oxides of nitrogen. Dangerous percentages 
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(upwards of 1 per cent.) of CO have been ob- 
tained at drift faces in metal mines after blast- 
ing with explosives of ammonium nitrate as 
well as gelatin base, detoned with No. 8 as 
well as with No. 6 caps, fired electrically as 
well as by fuse, tamped and untamped. 

The most dangerous gas found in fumes of 
explosives is CO, of which quantities up to 
and over I per cent. are frequently found in 
the general air around newly-blasted faces in 
metal mines, and frequently as much as two 
or three-tenths of 1 per cent. in air from muck 
piles several hours after blasting. This gas 
gives headache in air with proportions as low 
as 0.05 per cent., is dangerous at 0.2 per 
cent., and quickly fatal when over 0.50 per 
cent. Another gas sometimes found is nitrous 
oxide, and its effect, while serious, is not likely 
to be so quickly fatal as that of CO. How- 
ever, when dynamite burns instead of explod- 
ing, the nitrous oxide content of surrounding 
air may be sufficiently high to cause death to 
those breathing it. Other dangerous gases, 
such as H.S, SO,:, etc., may also be found in 
explosive fumes, but rarely present in harmful 
proportions. However, straight nitroglycerine 
explosive dynamite gives off several times as 
much CO gas as gela or ammonium base 
explosive, hence straight nitroglycerine should 
never be used in the confined places found in 
mining. 

It appears that, at least at present, there is 
no explosive applicable to metal mining in 
which there is any guarantee that formation 
of dangerous gases can be prevented in blast- 
ing, hence the one feasible preventive is effect- 
ive ventilation. 


Mechanical Ventilation. 

It is significant that in 1919 the great coal- 
mining industry of the United States, which is 
compelled to give minute attention to ventila- 
tion, had but three deaths from suffocation 
irom explosives fumes, though over 760,000 
men were employed (see U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin 196), or about three times as 
many employes as in our metal mines. Metal 
mines only too frequently place entire reliance 
on natural ventilation or on compressed air, 
and both are likely to be inefficient, dangerous. 
and, in the long run, costly \ compressed-air 
blower will rarely deliver to a working face 
more than 100 to 150 cubic feet of air per 
minute. The cost is two to five cents per 1000 
cubic feet. and there is danger that at least 
occasionally the compressed air may, through 
defective compressing system, be charged with 
dangerous gases. Ordinary ventilation meth- 
ods by mechanical fans produce air circulation 
at a cost of about two to five cents per 1000 
cubic feet, and, with proper supervision, will 
readily deliver several thousand cubic feet of 
air per minute to working faces, instead of 
the 100 or thereabouts cubic feet per minute 
by compressed-air blowers. For dead-end 
faces of drifts, crosscuts, raises, winzes and 
shafts small electrically 
connected to one-half to 


driven fans direct 
ten horse-power mo- 
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tors force air through canvas tubing or gal- 
vanized pipe and readily deliver 1000 to 5000 
or more cubic feet of air per minute, or 10 to 
50 times as much air as can be obtained from 
compressed-air blowers and at much less cost. 
These small fans and canvas-pipe or galvan- 
ized-pipe units not only remove explosive 
fumes from the face, but, if operated as blow- 
ers, will keep a stream of moving air at point 
where the machine man or mucker works, and 
in hot mines especially the workers’ comfort 
and efficiency are greatly 
health and safety assured, at least as far as 
explosives fumes are concerned. Larger 
metal mines now recognize this, and many new 
mechanical ventilation installations in large 
metal mines are found, especially in the West, 
annd the time will soon be at hand when laws 
will demand efficient mechanical ventilation of 
metal mines as well as of coal mines, efficient 
ventilation consisting essentially of providing 
circulation of ample currents of fresh air at 
all places where men work underground.— 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Reports of Investiga- 
tions. 
August Silver Coinage 


Silver pieces to the number of 6,770,026, val- 
ued at $1,053,014, were coined at the various 
United States mints during August. Minor 
pieces coined totaled 55,092,000, valued at 
$954.920. A total of 1,145,000 silver 20-cen- 
tavos was coined for Cuba. 


1920 Iron Producticn 


Total production of all kines of pig-iron for 
the first six months of 1920 was 18,435,602 
tons. This compares with 16.278,175 tons in 
the first six months of 1919 and 14,370,189 tons 
in the second half of 1919. The six months’ 
figures would give an annual pig-iron produc- 
tion of 36,871,204 tons, or an approximate 16 
per cent. increase over the 1919 production of 
31,015,364 tons. The largest annual production 
was 30,434.797 tons in 1916, and the largest 
pre-war year was 1913, with 30,966,152 tons. 


Of the total six months’ production, basic 
pig-iron totaled 8,450,694 tons; Bessemer, 
5.918,524 tons; foundry, 2,980.201 tons; malle- 


able, 666,165 tons; forge, 168,869 tons, and all 
others, 251,149 tons. The basic pig-iron total 
of 8,450,694 tons compares with 7,910,295 tons 
for the first six months and 6,583,836 tons for 
the last six months of 1919. Bessemer’s total 
of 5,918,524 tons compares with 5,181,621 tons 
and 4,794,313 tons for the first and last six 
months of 1919, respectively. 

The total number of furnaces in blast on 
June 30, 1920, was 322, as compared with 2 
on December 31, 1919. Pennsylvania took the 
lead with a total production of 7,241,726 tons, 
and Ohio was second with 4,130,811 tons. Ala- 
bama produced 1,225,236 tons. Statistics of 
iron made for sale or for use of the makers 
themselves show that 13,059,115 tons out of 

was for the 
5,376,487 tons, 


18,435,602 tons, or 70 per cent., 
latter purpose, and the balance, 
was made for sale. 
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TWO BUREAUS WORRY WHEN 
OPERATORS QUIT REPORTING 


Various coal producers have become reluc- 
tant to submit to the Government reports of 
production and operating conditions on the 
ground that such reports may have a possible 
effect on the indictment case now pending at 
Indianapolis. Some of the coal men have 
stated that for this reason their reports no 
lcnger reflect actual conditions. The situation 
has become so serious that Secretary of the 
Interior Payne has sent the following letter to 
the Attorney-General : 


“The Geological Survey is having difficulty 
in obtaining current reports of coal produc- 
tion and operating conditions at the mines be- 
cause of a feeling on the part of coal opera- 
tors that to continue rendering these reporis 
as in the past would prejudice their position 
in the pending indictment before the Federal 
Courts at Indianapolis. 


“O. G. Scott, secretary Central Illinois Coal 
Bureau, of Springfield, [1l., explaining his fail- 
ure to submit the usual weekly report states: 
‘Many of our members discontinued their re- 
ports on advice of attorneys pending final set- 
tlement indictment cases at Indianapolis. Our 
reports no longer reflect the conditions.’ 


“The co-operative arrangement whereby the 
local operators’ association collects reports 
from individual operators and transmits a con- 
solidated report to the Survey at Washington, 
dates back to June, 1917. 


“The weekly report, a copy of the latest 
issue of which I enclose, is built up on the 
basis of these operators’ reports and has come 
to be recognized as an authoritative review of 
production and of the various causes limiting 
production. It was largely relied upon by the 
Fuel Administration and the Railroad Admin- 
istration during the war period as a guide to 
the success of the efforts then made to in- 
crease production. Its importance was never 
greater than at the present moment, when the 
country is apprehensive as to its fuel supply. 
| therefore regard it as of great public impor- 
tance that no interruption to the continuity of 
these reports be permitted. 


“Permit me to ask, therefore, if it would not 
be possible for the Department of Justice to 
issue some sort of statement which would set 
at rest apprehension as to the legality of the 
collection and exchange of niereunion of this 
particular character among operators through 
the medium of an association.” 


Palmer’s Aide Replies 


Henry S. Mitchell, 
Attorney-General, 
as follows: 


acting assistant to the 
replied to Secretary Payne 


“The Attorney-General is in receipt of yout 
letter of August 9, wherein you call attentior 
to the difficulty experienced by the Geological 
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Survey in. obtaining current reports of coal 
production and operating conditions at the 
mines because associations of operators which 
have compiled such reports and transmitted 
them to the Survey have taken the position, 
upon advice of counsel, that such reports 
should be discontinued because of legal pro- 
ceedings instituted by the Department of Jus- 
tice, including the indictments of coal opera- 
tors now pending at Indianapolis, and you ask 
whether this department could not issue a 
statement which would set at rest the appre- 
hensions of the operators. 

“Of course this department has not taken the 
position that the collection of statistics as to 
production, or the transmission thereof to a 
governmental body, is obnoxious to the law, 
and [ do not know of anything which would 
afford a real basis for the opinion that the 
aeportment has taken that attitude. 

“The department has taken the position in a 
number of legal proceedings that a combina- 
tion or conspiracy amongst producers to limit 
production or enhance prices, upon the basis 
of statistics as to production or prices collected 
by a trade association, is a violation of the 
Federal anti-trust statutes; but there is noth- 
ing in that position inconsistent with the view 
that information of the character utilized by 
the Geological Survey may be collected and 
furnished to that body without using it as a 
basis for an unlawful restriction of production 
or enhancement of prices. 

“I trust that the foregoing may 
such a statement as you desired. 


constitute 
If there is 


anything further that you wish done, please 
inform the department.” 
Sufficient time has not elapsed since the 


above interchange of correspondence to judge 
of its effect upon the regular submission of 
coal reports. 


Commission Hindered 


The Federal Trade Commission announced 
the possible suspension of monthly and quar- 
terly bituminous coal-cost bulletins almost 
contemporaneously with the making of a state- 
ment by Secretary Payne to the effect that 
many coal operators were opposed to submit- 


ting production and operation reports. lhe 
commission based its position on the fact that 
operators were not reporting and that the 


monthly and quarterly bulletins no longer re- 
flect accurately the true situation. 

In 1918 as many as 2482 bituminous opera- 
tors reported to the Fuel Administration. 
When the Federal Trade Commission in Janu- 
ary, 1920, resumed the collection of informa- 
tion as to costs of bituminous production and 
operation they believed figures would be sup- 
plied by the operators, but only 1589 operators 
reported in January, 1431 for February, 1081 
for March, 812 for April and. 680 for May. 
The commission has announced that it will 
receive for the benefit uf its own 


continue to 
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records reports which may be submitted. vol- 
untarity by the operators, but that it will issue 
no more cost bulletins unless a sufficient num- 
ber are received to reflect the entire situation. 


BOLIVIA’S METAL RESOURCES 
INTEREST DR. FRANK L. HESS 


The United States, having in the last few 
years become a smelter of tin, is interested in 
the report of Dr. Frank L. Hess of the United 
States Geological Survey, who has just’ re- 
turned to this country after an extended trip 
through the tin-producing districts of Bolivia. 
Dr. Hess believes that the tin industry of that 
country has expanded to the point where the 
labor supply has become a limiting factor 
which is rapidly growing serious. Bolivia's 
mineral production comes from an altitude i 
excess of 14,000 feet. Very little mining is 
done below the 12,000-foot level. There is a 
serious lack of proper housing facilities and 
fuel, and this, together with the rigorous cli- 
matic condition, has forced the population on 
the plateaus to the lower country, thus making 
the shortage of labor a question of great seri- 
ousness. Dr. Hess offers as a solution to this 
problem the bettering of living conditions so 
that the Indians of that region may be em- 
ployed. He states that the American compa- 
nies and others of the more progressive mining 
concerns have been taking good care of their 
own employes for several years. Welfare 
work, however, has not developed as rapidly 
as it should, and a great deal of work still re- 
mains to be done for the benefit of the entire 
population of the upper plateaus. 

Dr. Hess was considerably interested in the 
development of the- petroleum industry in 
Bolivia. It now a certainty that that 
industry will furnish a nearby supply of fuel 
oil. The Guggenheims have built a motor road 
from Eucaliptus to Caracoles, thereby demon- 
strating that automobile transportation is pos- 
sible. The tin industry is constantly expand- 
ing and many new properties are being opened. 
Considerable prospecting is being done 
throughout the country lhe whole of the 
famous Potosi hill is now being sampled, and 
it is expected will be developed on a very large 
scale, largely due to the price of silver, which 
has given unprecedented stimulus to that in- 
dustry. 

The 


being 


seems 


tungsten properties of Bolivia are not 
operated, but Dr. Hess believes that 
some of them can be operated at present prices. 
The impetus given this industry during the 
war proved beyond all question the value of 
the Bolivian tungsten deposits. Dr. Hess made 
the statement that he believes that tin deposi- 
tion in Bolivia was governed by the same 
processes as govern deposition of tin in other 
places. He has made a considerable study of 
this industry, and his statement in this respect 
differs from opinions expressed by geologists 
who made earlier investigations of the prob- 
lem. 
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1,345,453—W. N. MacFarland, Scranton, Pa. 


Coal Separator, comprising a screen, 
trunnions at the ends of said screen inter- 
mediate the top and bottom thereof, and 
bearings for said trunnions permitting both 
transverse and oscillatory movement. 


1,345,790—Lionel Lodge, 


Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 


Assigned to the Lodge Fume Co. 
Electrical Precipitator for Gases, compris- 
ing plates forming channels for the gases, 
discharge electrodes situated transversely 
and longitudinally between the plates and 
deflectors for deflecting the gases towards 
the sides of the channels when passing 
longitudinally by the discharge electrodes. 


1,345,835—Glulio Clement, Milan, Italy. As- 
signed to the Clements Gold Magneto Co. 

Apparatus for Separating or Concentrat- 
ing Fine Metals from Pulverized Material, 
comprising a hopper, an electric condenser 
consisting of a metallic sieve, a non-conduct- 
ive surface, superposed wooden boards car- 
rying said surface and insulated from one 
another, a metallic block secured to one of 
said boards, means for creating an electric 
current of high tension, an electric conduct- 
or connected to said blocks, another con- 
ductor connected to said metallic sieve and 
a spark gap for regulating the tension of the 
current. 


1,345,840—H". E. Greenawalt, Denver, Col. 

Process of Extracting Metals From Their 
Ores, involving leaching with acid to dis 
solve the copper, filtering, washing the resi- 
due, electrolyzing the rich solution, precipi- 
tating the lean solution with hydrogen sul- 
fid, and using the copper sulfid precipitate 
to reduce the variable valent salts in the 
electrolyte. 


1,345,861—N. H. Kuryla, Park City, Utah. 
Assigned to the Merrill Company. 

Filtering Apparatus, comprising a cham- 
ber open at its top and bottom, and filtering 
elements therein, closures for the top and 


bottom of the chamber, and means tor 
equalizing the pressure of the closures on 
the chamber. 


1,345,001—P.. B. Brown, Shenandoah, Pa. 
Power Mine Shovel. 


1,346,175—M. H. Caron, Weltevren, Java, 
Dutch East Indies. 

Process of Recovering Nickel from nickel 
silicate ores, the steps which consist in sub- 
jecting the ore to a preparatory reducing 
roast and cooling the reduced ore under 
non-oxidizing conditions. 


1,236,286—L. I’. 
Tasmania, Australia. 

Flotation Apparatus, comprising baffling 
means located in the vessel, a dash pot adja- 
cent to the floor of the vessel, frothing 
fluid delivering means having a discharge 
opening adjacent to the dash pot and below 
the baffling means, the stream of fluid dis- 
charging downwardly towards the dash pot. 


Waterhouse, Queenstown, 


1,346,316—C. L. Hill, Lancaster, Pa. 

Process of Bleaching Asbestos, consisting 
of subjecting the fibers to the action of an 
acid in a gaseous condition in the presence 
of moisture and then washing the fibers to 
remove soluble salts. 


1.346,610—F, N. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 
Dry Separator. 


1,346,817—Rudolph Gahl, Miama, Ariz. <As- 
signed to Pneumatic Process Flotation Co. 

Flotation Apparatus, comprising a tank 
divided into frothing compartments by par- 
titions not reaching down to the bottom of 
the tank, a concentrates delivery and a 
whole flow tailings discharge extending up- 
wardly from the bottom of the tank beyond 
a frothing compartment. 


1,346,818—Rudolph Gahl, Miami, Ariz. As- 
signed to Pneumaite Process Flotation Co. 

Flotation Apparatus, comprising a recep- 
tacle having an impervious bottom, a series 
of independently removable foraminous air 
chambers located near the bottom and hav- 
ing longitudinal extending upper surfaces. 
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1,346.819—Rudolph Gahl, Denver, Col. As- 
signed to Pneumatic Process Flotation Co. 
Flotation Process, consisting in introduc- 
ing additional sand into the normal pulp and 
subjecting the mixture to froth flotation. 


1,346,030—Robert E. 
Tex. 
Method of Sampling Oil Wells. 


Carmichael, Damon, 


1,346,966—S. NV. Mighell, Chicago, Ill. 
Coal-mining Machine. 


1,347,000—E. C. Washburn, Englewood, N. J. 

Thawing Apparatus for Coal, comprising 
a track, means enclosing a space about the 
track and adapted to retain heated air 
therein by its buoyancy, and a track portion 
inclined downwardly under said enclosing 
means and then upwardly to join said first 
track portion. 


1.347,026—H. H. Godfrey, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ore Concentration Table, inclined longi- 
tudinally and transversely, said table being 
covered with cathode, and an anode spaced 
above said cathode. 


1,347,088 and 
Denver, Col. 
Electrolytic Apparatus. 


1,347,080—W. E. Greenawalt, 


1,331,334—Samuel Field, London, Englana; 
assigned to Metals Extraction Corporation, 
London. 

Purification of Zinc Solutions obtained by 
the treatment of zine ores or zine contain- 
ing materials with sulphuric acid which 
comprises treating the solution while agi- 
tated and at a temperature of 80 to 100 de- 
grees Cen. with ozonized air in presence of 
a mixture of manganese dioxid and lead 
dioxid produced in the electrolysis with 
lead anodes of a zine solution containing 
manganese. 


1,331,740—Edward S. Berglund, Trollhattan, 
Sweden; assigned to Sven Huldt, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Treating Zinc Powder within the con- 
denser to cause the liquid zinc particles to 
unite by subjecting them to rubbing and 
pressure by the aid of a rotating screw 
located in the mixture and then forcing 


the powder through an opening to compress 
it. 


1,331,883—Francis L. Stuart, New York. 

Coal-Storing System consisting of a par- 
ticular arrangement of conveyors, bins and 
tracks. 


1,331,0064—Ray C. Newhouse, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; assigned to Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Grinding Mill of the tube and ball type in 
which, instead of a ball, the comminuting 
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body is formed with spherical outer zone 
surfaces so that the universal rolling and 
uniform wearing effect is maintained, while 
the greater surface co-action is secured by 
providing spherical concave end surfaces 
adapted for co-action with the outer zone 
surfaces of adjacent bodies. 


1,331,968—Clifford J. Tomlinson, West Allis, 
Wis.; assigned to Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Impact Pulverizer in which the hammer 
or bail comprises a pair of spaced radial 
arms and a cross-bar detachably secured 
to corresponding ends of said arms. 


1,331,960—Clifford J. Tomlinson, West Allis, 
Wis.; assigned to Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Rotary Impact Pulverizer of the type in 
which there are a pair of spaced rotors hav- 
ing opposed impact surfaces and which are 
caused to rotate in the same direction. 

1,332,152—Henry Aldner, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
assigned to Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Roasting Furnace of the McDougall type 
in which means are provided for readily de- 
oo the rabble arms, and also for cooling 
them. 


PATENT OFFICE BUSINESS 
SHOWS RECORD INCREASE 

\n extraordinary increase in business was 
made by the United States Patent Office dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, There were 
81,948 applications for inventions filed, as com- 
pared with 62,755 during the previous year. 
The total number of applications of all kinds 
was 102,940, which is 27,283 more than were 
filed during the year 1919. The number of 
patents granted and trade-marks, labels and 
prints registered was 47,409, an increase of 
4056 over the preceding fiscal year. 

Cash receipts from all sources 
item of which was for first fees in connection 
with applications, amounted to $2,615,697.33. 
Total expenditures were $2,436,561.37, leaving 
a net surplus of $179,135.96. The total net sur- 
plus to date is $8,305,023.56. In 1918 and 191g 
expenditures exceeded receipts by $27,955.62 
and $65,228.13, respectively. 

The large increase of business is reflected in 
the net surplus of receipts during the past 
fiscal year. 

The office shipped to foreign Governments 
999,862 copies of patents. It received for rec- 
ord 40,188 deeds of assignment. One of the 
items which make up the large increase in the 
volume of business of the office is applications 
for the registration of trade-marks, in which 
a gain of 72 per cent. over the number received 
during the preceding fiscal year is recorded. 

The gain in actual numbers of applications 
filed far exceeded any previous increase of 
business in any one fiscal year, and this gain 1s 
larger than the total receipts of any calendar 
year in the history of the Patent Office up to 
and including the year 1881. 


, the largest 
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RESERVE BOARD REFRAINS 
FROM CLASSIFYING CREDITS 


Because of circulation of reports that the 
Federal Reserve Board would classify certaia 
lines of credit as essential and others as non- 
essential, and instruct banks to observe the 
classification, Governor Harding has issued 
the tollowing denial: 
“The Federal Reserve 
consistently to the policies outlined on 
quent occasions during the past vear, 
there is little to say except to reiterate state- 
ments already made. The Federal Reserve 
Board has never undertaken to classify any 
business or industry as essential or nen-essen- 


Banks are adhering 
fre- 
and 


tial and does not intend to do so. in a state- 
ment published immediately aiter the confer- 
ence last May with members of the Federal 


Advisory Council and the banker directors of 
the Federal Reserve Banks the policies of the 
Federal Reserve System were fully explained. 
The Board is convinced that these policies are 
wise and salutary, and is confident that results 
will demonstrate their coundness.” 
Chamber of Commerce Review 
T he September financial review of the Chim- 
Commerce of the United States con- 
ies the following comment upon miner 
and metals: 
“Whether 


the reverse, 


ot 


mining is busy 
depends 


and prosperous or 
upon the nature of the 


metal. Gold mining still suffers from high 
cost of production and the stationary price of 
gold. Silver mining feels the effect of the 
decline in the price of silver. The price ot 
zinc is low, and the demand not equal to the 
possibility of supply. Lead is higher because 
of increased demand. Copper is dull because 


lron mining 
mines in the South ar 


ol a supply not vet disposed « 
is zood. Phosphate 
doing well aiter many lean years. 

“Contraction in financial 
‘wildcattting in the oil regions out o 
which makes business there dull because s'1p- 
plies for drilling oil wells are no 


for 


has put 


f business 


creaits 


longs r called 


“Coal mining, as usual, has its flock of trou- 
bles—strikes and lack of cars being the prin- 
cipal ones. But they are enough. How th 
consumérs and the business worid regard th 


ne future 


(the remainder of the vtar) seem 
to he , 


largely a matter of local cenditions.’ 


Alaska Chapter Elects Officers 
The regular meeting of the Alaska Chapter, 
\merican Mining Congress, was held at Fair- 
banks, July The old board of directors was 


re-elected, as follows: Messrs. Burns, Collins, 
Conradt, Crites, Davis, Gross, Haney, Hess, 
Hopkins, Howell, Johnson, Kinney, McQuar- 


rie, Pearson and Thompson. 


The board of directors held a meeting July 
29 and elected the following officers: Gov- 
ernor, John Davis; vice-governors, August 


Conradt, G. A. McQuarrie 
treasurer, Paul Hopkins; secretary, K. T. 
Sparks; executive committee, Paul Hopkins, 
J. C. Kinney and Ben Thompson. 

[he following directors were present; 


and L. C. Hess; 
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Messrs.. Davis, Gross, Conradt, Collins, Mc- 
Quarrie, Kinney, Thompson, Hopkins and 
Hess, 


—Reported by K. T. Sparks, 


Secretary. 


Industrial Notes 


The Shourds-Stoner Company, Inc., 
tects and engineers, announce the opening oi 
an additional office at 825 Harris Trust Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. This office is in conjunction with 
their present one at Teare Haute, Ind., and 
was required through the large and growing 
business of this company throughout the cen- 
tral States, of which Chicago is the natural 
metropolis. _A complete oe nt handling 
all phases of engineering work as pertains to 
the coal industry is maintained a this com- 
pany. In addition to its civil, mechanical, 
electrical and architectural engineering depart- 
ments is a department specializing in apprais- 
als and valuations. Thev have recently se- 
cured several contracts of magnitude in this 
line. They would be pleased to have all their 
old friends and clients cal! on them at their 
new othce. 


archi- 


PERSONALS 


J. H. Holmes, Jr., of Boulder, Col., who has 
heen spending several wecks in New York 
and Washington, has returned to Colorado. 

Judge FE. E Sapp, after a short trip to 
Washington and Eastern points, has returned 


to his home at Galena, Kan. 
Ravenal Macbeth, secretary of the Idaho 
Mining Association, is again im Washington, 


where he will remain at the Arlington 


indefinitely. 


Hotel 


J. F. Callbreath, secretary of The American 
Mining Congress, has returned to Washington 
after,attending the Lake Superior meeting oi 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
sical 


Col. Warren R. Roberts, chairm. in of th 
coal section of the Standardization Committe 

| The American Mining Congress, left Chi- 
cago on September 4 for a trip to Western 
Canada, where he will remain for several 
wecks. Colonel Roberts is pre sident of Rob 
erts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Wade Kurtz has returned to his home at 
— 1s City after a trip to Washington on tax 
natters, 


H. N. Lawrie, economist of The American 
Mining Congress, is again at Washington head- 
quarters after an extended trip through the 
gold camps of the country. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, formerly assistant 
to the president of the Bertha Coal Co., has 
resigned that position to take the management 
of the Douglas-Barnes Corporation at 53d 
street and Fifth avenue, New York city 
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Ask Oxweld 
before you say “It Can’t Be Done’’ 


N hundreds of plants engaged in many different industries the 
oxwelding torch has solved seemingly hopeless production 


problems by performing operations quicker, better and at less 
cost than formerly seemed possible. 


Every day Oxweld Service Engineers are uncovering new appli- 


cations of the oxwelding and cutting flame that save time and cut 
costs. 


And in addition oxwelding does away with space and labor-wast- 
ing repair shops by remaking broken and worn parts on the spot 


in afew hours. There is no greater time and labor saver than 
Oxweld. 


In over fifty cities are Oxweld Service Engineers ready to tackie 
your problems. Write, wire or telephone to the nearest of the 
addresses below for immediate attention. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Largest Maker of Equipment for Oxwelding and Cutting Metais 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
cage and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
ply Ce.. Denver. Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Chi- 


& Sup- 


Co., Milwau- 


& Supply Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ARCHITECTS 

Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

ASSAYERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York, 

Lucius Pitkin. Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


burgh. Pa. 

W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfz. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connelisville, Pa, 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co.. McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Tiuck and Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Ce., 
Louis, Mo. 


BALANCES 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


St. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


INDEX 


BALLS (For Ball Miils) 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M‘x. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colw. 
Mine Equipment & 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Breadway, New York 
City. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Bac 100 W. 
41st St., New York, N. Y. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago. Ill. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 
Geodrich Co., B. F., Akron. Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Bektt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York Ci‘y 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, \*i. 

UL. S. Rubber Co.. New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 


Co., 


Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 


Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., 
ton, Ill. 

Hercules Powder Co., 
ton. Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., 
Mo. 


East Al- 


Wilming- 
St. Louis, 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 


BOILERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. (feed pump). 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup. 


ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

H, Channon Co., Chicago, 


Mikesell Brothers Co., 
salle Street, Chicago, 


iil. 
156 N. 
in. 


La 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 


BRIDGES 


Stupp Bros. Bridge 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 58. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chieag 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Zink-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I. 


& Iron Co., 


Michigan 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Blidg.. Chicago. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 

CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 


Danville, Hl. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & 
Chicago, Ul. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Supply 


Equipment Co., 


— 
_ 
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Speaking of Americanism— | 


there is no better or simpler method for 
teaching it to your coal miners than with 


GRAPHOSCOPE Jr. 


Studies that now appear dull to the pupil 
by ordinary text book methods of instrue- 
tion teem with interest when taught by 
visual educational system. 


Safety-First lessons are never forgotten when shown on the screen. 


Let us explain how most of the big mining companies are adopting 
this wonderful machine—it places you under no obligation 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


933 Liberty Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Otling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


Storage Battery 
Efficiency Demands 
Pure Water 


“The Better the 
Still the Better the 
Water ” 


Operated with Gas, 
Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Steam or Electricity 


Batteries That Fail 


Ilow many batter 
ies die prematurely? 
The failure is often 
hastened by impure 
water. Iron, chlo- 
rine and nitrates all 
increase local action 
and the deterioration 
of the elements. 


The GAS OPERATED 


Improved Automatic RochlitzWater Still 
automatically supplies a stream 
water 
Production costs are a minimum 
Send for figures and testimonials. 
Standardized by several hundred mines. 
With distilled water on hand you can pur- 
chase C. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
strength, thus saving transportation charges on 
carboys and water. 
Manufacture 


W.M. LALOR CO., Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, US.A 


of pure distilled 
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vAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CASTINGS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co.,. 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 
Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


CEMENT CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAINS 

Frank Prox Co., 
Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 

The Barrett Company, 
St., New Yerk City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Cincin- 


& Supply Ce., 


Terre Haute, 


90 West 


CHEMISTS 
Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 
Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux &°*Co., A. R., Inc., 99 


John St., New York City. 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapelis, 
Minn. 


W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colv. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


shourds - McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 


Co., Ine., 


ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Ce., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peabody Coal Co., MeCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadel- 
nhia, Pa. 
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COAL CRUSHERS 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., MeCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
COAL HANDLING MA- 


CHINERY 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohie. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Ceo., 910 8S. 
Ave., Chicage, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CCAL LOADING MACHINES 


Michigan 


Co., 


Myers-Whaley Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schrueder, Inc... Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicage, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ul. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 


der and Gauge) 
The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


COILS (Choke) 
Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Hendrie & bolthotf Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Wurehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Worthingion rypmp Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaa- 
kee, Wis. 
Deister Concentrator 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Worthing.on Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 


CONCRETE REINFORCE. 
MENT 

American Steel & Wire 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Co., The, 


Co., Chi- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthingion Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


Co., 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,_ Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 
N 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila... Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Celumbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Il. 
U. Ss. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 


FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Wilmet Engineering Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Hl. 
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MANUFACTURING THRU SOUTHWEST 


United Mining Machinery 


Is Based on Actual Experience 
in the Fields—and Gives Service 


ZINC and LEAD COAL 


Complete Mine and Complete Equipment from 
Mill Equipment Tippie to Shaft Ca-s 


Hoists Cages 

Screens Weigh Pans 

Crushers Hoists 

Rolls Steam Srovel Parts 
Jig trons Crushers 

Elevators Cars 

Tables Screens 

Cars Tipples and Tipp‘e !rons 
Wheels Fumps 

Pumps, Etc. Frogs. Switches, Etc. 


SEND FOR * UNITED” CATALOGS 
UNITED IRON WORKS, Inc. 
General Offices, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE OVERSTROM 


Running-in-oil Motion 


has the least number of parts and abso- 
lutely the best record for long life and 
efficiency of any motion on the market. 
It is interchangeable with the open type 
motion used on the older makes of Over- 
strom tables. ° 


THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Diagonal Deck Coal Wasting 
and Ore Concentrating Table 
Main Office, Factory and Test Plant 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


IRON WORKS INC. 
FOF SERVICE 


General Briquetting 
Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
25 Broad Street 


NEW YORK 


Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, | 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 


THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


| 
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EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 


Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 

St., New York City. 


Fourth 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Ce., 


Aurora, Ll. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 5S. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 5. 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Il. 


CORE DRILLING 


Fourth 
Michigan 
Mfg. Co., 
Fourth 
Michigan 


Mfg. Co., 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ceo., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


a. 

Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

COUPONS 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


CRANES 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, I. 


Machinery Warchouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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CRUSHERS, COAL 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mtg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Kansas 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

CYANIDE 

American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg.. Chicago. Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co.. 
mick Bldg.. 


McCor- 
Chicago, Tl. 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Cai. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman 


Bros., Punxsutawney, 


Loneyear Co., E. J., 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg 
ver, Colo. 

Machinery Warehouse ~* 
Co., Old Colony Bidg. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Cole. 


DRILLS, CORE 

Hoffman  LBros., 

ear Co., E. J., 
Minn, 


Minneapolis, 


. Co., Den- 
Sales 


Chicago. 


Co., Den- 


Punxsutawney, 


Minneapolis, 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., 
Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Bros., Punxsutawney, 
a. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Pittsburgh, 


Pneumelecric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Union Electric 

Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Co., Pittsburgh, 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, I 
Link-Belt Co... 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 
DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 


ton, IIL 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead S8t., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. 


Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLMAN LEWIS 


C 900 HIBERNIAN BUILDING 


34 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Are 0-B Wheels Saving for You? 


One mining man was using a wheel which 
wore out before its graphite bushing. He 
shifted to O-B Wheels—and every O-B 
Wheel outlasts three or four bushings. 
That's a common experience. 


O-B Harp (patented) is a fit running mate 
for the O-B Wheel. It trails freely and 
easily on the most uneven trolley. 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
Mansfield, Ohio 


50% More Cake 


American Filters give 50 per cent. more 
cake per unit of filter area when running 
at the same speed and vacuum as another 
type of vacuum filter in wide use today. 
This is the usual American performance. 


AMERICANS FOR GREATER ECONOMY 
Write for bulletin, find out why Americans 
excel and let our engineers help to solve 
your problem, 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters American Continuous Filters 
Sweetland’s Patent Metallic Filter Cloth United Filter Presses 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles 


San Francisco Chicago 
Cable Address: “Unifilter” 


Codes: Western Union Five Letter 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

Shourds - McCormick Co., Ince., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 


CHINERY 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ml. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Manstield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Va. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansticld, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Klectric Service Supplies Co., 13th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Union Electrie Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurera, UL 
ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mtg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
st., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Michigan 


Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

ELIMINATORS 

Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 

Lidgerwoud Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfc. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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Co., 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Machinery Warehouse & 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., 


ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 


Sales 
Chicago. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg» & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
ENGINEERS 
Hi, R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicage, Hl. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 


Jacobsen & Schracder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, IN. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Blidg., Chicago, Hl. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 858 8S. 
Ave., Chicago, I. 


EXPLOSIVES 
Atlas Powder 
Del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Michigan 


Co., Wilmington, 


Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Sup- 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Jeffrey Mtg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co.. Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Fourth 


Michigan 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfx. Co. 


Aurora, Ul. 


FILTERS (Water) 
Wm. B. Scaife 
mont, Pa. 


FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 13th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila. Pa. 


& sons Oak- 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FLOTATION OILS 

The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval 


Stores Co., 0 
West St., New York City. 
FORGINGS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 


James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den. 
ver, Colo. 


FRAMES 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Ca... 


GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co.. 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, 

GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila.. Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Stephens - Adamson Mfz. Co., 
Aurora, UL 

Westinghouse Elee. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
ply Co.. Denver. Colo. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


& Sup- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies 1tth 
and Cambria Sts., @hila., Pa. 


| 
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Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have = an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic SeparatorCo. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK. 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
DENVER, 1718 California Street 
DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West 
RICHMOND, VA., 905 Fourth Avenue 


M-S-A First Aid 
Contest and 
Practice 

Outfits 


Start training 

now---let your 
men go in to win in 
the contests. Send for 
folder giving complete de- 
tails of this steel box equip- 
ped with all the materials sug- 
gested by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Ch ber of C ce Bidg. !ITTSBURGH, PA. 


Commerce Bldg., PrrtspuRG, KAN.; 808 Post St., SEATTLE, WASH.; 
408 Monadnock Block, CHIcaGo, ILL.; 82 Fulton St., New YORK; 4236 
King St.. DeENveR, CoLo.; Fir-t National Bank Bldg., BENTON, ILL.; 
268 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.: 154 N. i3th St., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.; Chember of Commerce Bldg.. | 0S ANGELES, CALIF.; 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.; BLUEFIELD, W. Va. 


“‘Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety”’ 


WIRE ROPE 


The wie rope of quality and service 
1840-1920 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


ROEBLING 


Manufacturers of 


Barrett No. 4 Flotation Oil 


“The oil by which others 
are judged”’ 


Barrett No. 4 Flotation Oil has proved 
its superiority under a wide diversity 
ot operating conditions. It is stand- 
ardized. 


For use in special cases, there are other 
Barrett Flotation Oils which have been 
remarkably successful. 

Our Flotation Department will be glad 
t help you solve your problems. 


17 Battery] Place p Salt Lake City 
New York City Utah 


& | The Gaul Company 
P | 
| 
| 
| 
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GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Lith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


22% 


James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 2 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Lith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS. 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfz. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥ 


Sup- 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Michigan 


Reberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


90% 
227 


Link-Belt Co., 910 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, UL. 
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HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthof! Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Nnited Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, 

Works, Wilkes: 
Barre, Pa. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes, Robert & LBros., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Inc., 


Sup- 


Iiendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 


Ohio. 
United States 
York City. 


Rubber Co., New 


HOSE (Rubber) 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
hio. 

United States Rubber Co., New 


York City. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Shourds - 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ilendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. 
salle St., Chicago, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 1th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., Milwau- 


Ine., 


La 


Ohio, 
Co., 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATOR'S (Trolley) 


Ohie Brass C’ , Mansfield, 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

Roebling sens, John A., Trenton, 


IRON AND STEEL 
stupp Lros. Bridge 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 

James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 13th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Ohio. 


& Iron Co., 


JIGS 

Denver Engineering Works, Den- 
ver, Colo, 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicag ill. 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 


& Supply Co., 


ver, Colo. 
JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 


izers) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LAMPS (Carbon) 
American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 


tumwa, Iowa. 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. 
Warren, Ohio, 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, IN. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, IN. 
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Executive Offices: 
156 N. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Plant and Works: 

WABASH, IND. 
MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
Asbestos Textiles Brattice Cloth 
Asbestos and Rubber Packings 
Asbestos Cements 
Pipe Coverings 
Mica 


PRICES AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


AUTOMATIC RECLOSING || Coupon Books 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 2 


Mine Commissaries 
The Circuit Breaker with Brains 


KNOWS. 


NOT ONLY WHEN 
TO OPEN 


BUT ALSO 


WHEN TO 
RECLOSE 


AND DOES IT SSeS 
ej AUTOMATICALLY The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
Lets Get Acquainted leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 


THEAUTOMATICRECLOSING || 
CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


Catalogues, Write 
Allison Coupon Company 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Flreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp 


Combinstion Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicage, I. 


LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 Ss. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 
Myers-Whaley Company, 
ville, Tenn. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Sup- 


Michigan 


Knox- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Irenion Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
st... Columbus, Ohio. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Co., 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 

Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Vulcan Iron Werks, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Irenton Engine Co., lronton, O. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
st., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 

MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Co., 


The, Cincin- 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 
Co., 
Wis. 


Dings Magnetic 
100 Smith St., 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Separator 
Milwaukee, 


Dings Magnetic Sepacuior Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Electro) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith sSt., Milwaukee. Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 


Special) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith sSt., Milwaukee. Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric service supplies Co.. 
and Cambria sts- Phila. > 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,_ Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

MICA 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle st., Chicago, Ill. 

MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Worthingion Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwuu- 
kee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & sSup- 


ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
MINE COCKS 
The Crane Co., 838 8S. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., 
ton, Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Leuis, Mo. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 


Co., 


Michigan 


Can- 


Shourds - McCormick Inc., 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
MINING EQUIPMENT 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., 
Place and Halstead 
cago, Il, 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Forty-eighth 
St., Chi- 


Fourth 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channen Co., Chicage, I. 

James H,. Channon Mfg. C@, 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, IN. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Machinery, Warehouse & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mine Equipment & 

Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Wheel & 
Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mires fur 
Co., Penn station Pe 


MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton. 
hio. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINERS’ SUPPLIES 


Ih. 
Fourth 


Co., 


Co., St. 


Sales 


Supply Co., 


Hockensmith 
Co.. 


Mine Car 


Co,, 


American Mining Tool Co., O1- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

MINERS’ TOOLS 

American Mining Too! Co., :- 


tumwa, Iowa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, s. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 13th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mtg. & sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo, 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Y. 


Goodman Mfg. Co,., Chicago, Hl. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


| 
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If you are in need of 
any pulverizers or 
crushers for reducing 
hard and other re- 
fractory materials at 
the lowest upkeep 
cost and horse- 
power, write us. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


THE STREETER-AMET 
WEIGHT RECORDER 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple car 
as it passes over the scale plat- 
form. 


By substituting this mechanical 
accuracy for human fallibility 
the cost of weighing and the 
chance of errors in tipple weights 
are both materially reduced. 


Complete descriptive bulletin 
on request. 


Streeter -Amet Weighing 
& Recording Co. 


4101 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


#' The Right Man 
in 
Ni) The Right Place 
is the ecrnerstone cf every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. Fer sixteen years 


we have cured competent 
men for mining employers — 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Fngineers, Vraftsmen, Met- 


allurgists, Master Mechao- 
ics, Accountants. 


Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 


BUSINESS MEN'S 
Clearing House 


» Denver, Colo.USA 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO | 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT | 


| 
| 
| 
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NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 

The Barrett Company, New York 
City. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 

The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 

York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co.. Den- 
«or. Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Go., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 
Lucius Pitkin, 
St., New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, 


Cincin- 


New 


& Crusher 


Co., 


Ham- 


Inc., 47 Fulton 


Co., 
Wis. 


OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


PACKING 
The Crane Co., 838 S. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Co., 


Michigan 


Chicago Perforating Chica- 
go, Ill. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, 
Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton. Del. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PICKING TABLES 


Willis E. Holloway 
land, Ohie, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbas, Ohio. 

Link-Belt 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Til, 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Il. 


PIPE BENDS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 


Co., Cleve- 


Co., 


Station, Pa. 
PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 


Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfz. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Myers-Whaley Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

Longyear Co., F. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

PULLEYS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
1006 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

United Iron 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 


Works Co., Kansas 


PUMPS, MILL 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill 
benville, Ohio. 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


RAIL BONDS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. ¥. 


Co., Steu- 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila.. Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 


Ohio. 
Co., 


Ohio. 
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INDUSTRY NEEDS 


METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 


EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 


DENVER, COLO. 


| SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING (0. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 


floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 


air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 


tion. 


Let us tell you more. We will 


be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 


and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U.S. A. 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a few months 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 

THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 

Canton, Ohio 


THE CENTRAL Frog & Switcy Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 
Portable Track, Rail Braces 
and Track Material of every 


description 
bef 


( 


Prompt Shipment Write Us 
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RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 


adnock Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., ith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 


Co., 


The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicage, Il. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Reck Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

liyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W 
4ist St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Alis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cage and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J 


ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Co., Milwau- 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ml. 
Ilendrie & olthot! Mfg. & Sup- 


ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Reebling Sens, John A., Trenton, 
ROTARY DUMPS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. * 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, 
RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, ete.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co.. Denver, Colo. 
SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


Co., 


Michigan 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd... Mon- 


udneck Bidg., Chicago, HL. 
SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dirgs Magnetic Separator Co., 
106 Smith st.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

SAMPLERS OF ORE 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin. Inc., 43° Vulton 
St.. New York City. 

SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 

SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts«., Phila... Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfc. & sup- 
pis Co., Denver. Colo. 


SCALES 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., 
The, 1631 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

SCREENS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quetie Bldg., Chicago, UL. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Me, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

SCREENS (Gravity) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Hl. 
SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
sSt.. Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 


Ave., Chicage, Il. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 


ge, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cwo., The, 
Si. Leuis, Me. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IL 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 


Wet) 


Dings Magnetic Separator 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 


Co., 


Wis. 


ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 

the Crane Co.. 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago, DL 

SHOVELS 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn, 

Thew Automatie Shovel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 


Electric) 

Myers-Whaley Company. Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts.. Phila... Pa, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co.. MeCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, 
Irvington Smelting & 


Sup- 


Refining 


Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SPELTER 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Ohio. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

SPOUTS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

STEAM SHOVELS 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Ce., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co... 
Lorain, Ohio. 

STEEL BUILDINGS 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Cuo.. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
STEEL (Mining) 


Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


Stupp Bridge & 
St. Mo. 


Bros. 
Louis, 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


Iron Co.. 


American Mine Door Co... Canien 
Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & sup 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfz. Co., 
ver, Colo, 
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| PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD | 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many 
concentrates, amalgat 
taining gold. 
now purchasing this n 
large quantities. 


oecasions to buy ores, 
bullion or nuggets, con- 
r platinum, that we are 
aterial in both small and 
Ship them to us. by mail or 
express. We will send you by return mail the 
highest market value in spot cash. and will re- 
turn your goods within ten 


silver 


days if you are not 


satisfied with the ame t we send you. Small 
shippers given the same prompt, careful atten 
tion as large shippers. Nothing is too smal) 


or too large 
containing 
references. 
THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
214 LENNOX BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


for us to handle. 


We buy anything 
gold, silver or 


platinum. Dank 


Wilmot Enégineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 
Non-inflammable and Waterproof 
ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steél Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 
Huntington, 
W. 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


blind Luck. 
post unmis- 


Don't Trust to 
cable SIGNS” of Danger 


Use 
ind Cau 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE---educate your 


em] ees public im 
THE HELPING HAND Reduce Compensation and 
Public Liability Premiums and increase eff- 


ciency by posting and using 


Accident Prevention Signs and Tags 


The Stonehouse Stee! Sign Co. Denver 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


BOATMEN’S BANK BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


— 
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STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., 
J. 


Orange, N. 
STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 
Mancha Storage 
St. Louis, Mo. 
STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupen Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Locomotive Co., 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds - McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 

IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

SURVEYORS 

Shourds - McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Ine., 


Co., Ine., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric 
Pa. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Co., Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, O. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage, Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

TIPPLES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette Bldg., Chicago, IN. 


Mar- 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Shourds-McCormick Co., Inc., 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
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TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Il. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Cleve- 


Michigan 


Co., 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
West Virginia 
ington, W. Va 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
x. 


Rail Co., Hunt- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., 


Pa. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, I. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Johnstown, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Mansfield, Ohio. 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRUCKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Lith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
MN. ¥. 


Co., 
Westinghouse 
East 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

UNIONS 

The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 


VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 8S. 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Michigan 


Cincin- 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros, Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
st., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, I. 
WASHERS 
WASHERIES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


McCor- 


Wm. Bb. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WEIGHERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 
st., New York. 

WEIGHTS 

Ainsworth, Wm. & Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 


Roebling Sons, The John A, 
Trenton, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 


st. Louis, Mo. 


WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York, 

WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 13th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
IHinois Zine Co. 


Peru, Il. 
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Services: 


COAL-MINE ENGINEERING 
Surveying, Surface and Under- 
ground 

Appraisals and Valuations 
rechnical Examinations 
Reports, 


and 


Designing of Tipples 
Steel and Wood, and 
their complete 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


Formerly Shourds-McCormick Co. 


HARRIS TRUST BLDG. 
111-117 West Monroe Street Hea 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Services: 
Designing of Steel 
Reinforced Conerete and 
limber Structures 
Bridges, 


Land Drainage. 


Roadways and 
Commercial. Factory and 
School Buildings 

and Ventilatio: 


of Buildings 


ting 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 


NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER | 


COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 
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Reside 
Mine Buildings Power Plants, Apartment-houses 
Industrial Housing. TRIBUNE BLDG. Hospitals 
M ini ipal and Private , 721-752 Wabash Avenue Landscape Designing, 
Water and Sewerage Systems, Parks. Boulevards and 
Sewage Disposal Plants TERRE HAUTE, IND. Private Estates 
| 
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“EXPLOSIVES” 
Gold Medal Dynamite 


Black Diamond 
Permissibles 


ALL GRADES TO FILL EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 


1548-51 PIERCE BUILDING ST. LOUIS 


Works: Grafton, Niinois 
Branch Ojifices: Chicago, Memphis, Kansas City 


And Many Other Distributing Points 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 
FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


ss 


To Our Members: 


_ VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 

* presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


| 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. CHANGE OF NAME I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 


Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


sind AND BLAKE STREETS DENVER, COLO. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Incorporated Coal ond Complete Plants for 
andling Coal and Coke, Including 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers Steel and Concrete Serenéunen, De- 
Representatives signed, Furnished and Erected. 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


.W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


anid Assayers and Chemists 
particularly adapted for mine service, 
= BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND:-CORE DRILLING 


HOFFMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEBY, PA. 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal ds) 
Up-To-Date Equipments. Expert Drill Runners. ‘go: Solleited 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 Weat 24th Place 
Tel, Canal 1488 CHICAGO, ILL, 


BEACH & COMPANY JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments Patents 
to smeiters. B. S. in Mining Engineerin, 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent Office 
Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WALTER E. BURLINGAME JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. | 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST | 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 5144S. L. A ; nm aneeles. Ca | 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Fstablished 1866 
ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
a ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) 108 80 Weet Temple San Lake City, Ute 
Brokers and Manufacturers 
METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES .- - BABBITS 
Manufacturers’ Agents Expert Advisers | R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
B. W. GOODSELL, Pregréte Salt Lake City, Utah Pat Solicited 
W.L. PIERS SEELEY W. MUDD 


Assayer and Chemist 
Rare Metals and Analyses 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 


Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford MeNeill 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 


They do not stop to analyze these facts: 
. Coal is the essentia! in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 
National control necessarily means political control. 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know wkat it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 


— 
| ||| 


Thorne, Neale & Company 
( Incorporated) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 


Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Buffalo tAltoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


““The Best Since 1829’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORE 


Sample and Assay Ores and 


Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORE 
“Cc Q” “ P. D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESCTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers', engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers' plates. Paper and 
ecard makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OPFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Str ce 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
rancisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 
are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

oth are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 


to flotation. 


The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CoO. 


Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.............. 20 
Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R................ 53 
American Pulverizer, Co 49 
American Steel Wire 19 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co................... 16 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co....... 47 
Atlas Car & Manufacturing Co................. 13 
Business Men’s Clearing House................ 
Car Dumper & Equipment Co.................. 
Central Freg & Switeh 
Channon Manufacturing Co., James H.. 
Connellsville Manufacturing & Mine Supply Co. 43 
Deister Concentrator Co., The.................. 41 
Denver Engineering Works Co................. 51 
Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Co.......... W 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.................. 45 
Dinwiddie Steel & Manufacturing Co........... 14 
Du Pont de Nemours Company, E. I........... 27 
Edison Storage Battery Co.................. Cover 
Electric Railway Equipment Co................ 47 
Federal Sign System (Electric)................ 9 
General Naval Steres 19 
Goodman Manufacturing Co.................... 21 
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Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth........... 60 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co............ $ 39 
Hyatt Reller Bearing _3 
IHinois Powder Manufacturing Co............. 55 
Indiana Laboratories Co........................ 57 
Ingersoll-Rand Company....................... 
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Southwestern Engineering Co. Sl 
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Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co.......... 36 
Stimpson Equipment Co. 
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Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co....... 49 
Thompson Balance Co....... 41 
Thorne, Neale & Co...... no 
Union Electric Co......... 39 
United Filters Corporation..................... 43 
United Iron Works Co..... a 
Vulean Iron Works....... 7 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co.. 18 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
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Correct Screening 


A LINK-BELT WEST VIRGINIA INSTALLATION : 


ORRECT screening in Link-Belt 
means delivering properly sized coal—the best that can 
be secured from the vein being worked. 


Our designs provide correct screening 
for the whole range of American coal 
production. They meet the individ- 
ual conditions and requirements in 
each case—they are built to the same 
high standards, characteristic of all 
Link-Belt products. 


Fer nearly half a century the Link- 
Belt Company has been the leader in 
the development of efficient, econom- 
ical equipment for the production of 
coal at the mine. 


Put your problems up to our exper- 
ienced engineers for solution. Catalog. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 49 Federal St 


New Y 
Pittsburgt 1501 Park Bldg 
St. Lou 


is Nat'l Bank Bldg 

Buffalo = Ellicott Square 
Bank Bidg. 

Robson-Prichard B) dg 

429 Kirby Bldg 
et re 790 Woodward Ave 
Birmingham, Ala 


Coal 


CHICAGO 


299 Broadway 


LINK- BELT 


Handling Equipment 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City, Mo 306 Elmhurst Bldg. 
Serttle 820 First Ave 
Portland, Ore. ‘ First and Stark Sts. 
San Francisec 168 Second St 
I Angele 163 N. Los Angeles St 
Toronto, Can Canadian ink B elt Co., Lad. 
Det ver . Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 

Orlea C. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg 

Mi orrow, 20 Brown- Marx Bldg. 
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Leather Belting May BeD 
But It t Is ever 


nd it is rarel down) 


SS 
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VERY good leather belt, regardless of its age or condition has an 
appreciable value not to be found in substitute belts. No matter how 
old or how worn, it still has years of useful life and retains an appreciable 

rcentage of its original dollars and cents value. Old leather belting can be made into 
new belts—large belts cut into many smaller belts, and belts worn by years of 
service rebuilt. The belts thus made over or rebuilt are practically as good as new 
with a long and useful life still in them. 


Years and years of service are built into every Reliance and Sea Lion 
(waterproof), and White Strip (extra strong) belt. Under the watchful and 
practical care of our sales and engineering service departments, Chicago 
beltings are establishing new records of efficiency and long life for our users. Costing 
more to manufacture, the first cost may be slightly higher, but they last so much longer 
that their economy in the long run is a matter of record in thousands of mills and shops. 


This ability of Chicago “built-for-the-overload” belts to deliver more 


| than we claim is a matter of personal pride to every member of both 
| our manufacturing and sales organizations, and is back of the reputation which we have Hi | 
SH} so long sustained as manufacturers of the highest quality leather belting on the market. ie 
i= iia Send tor these booklets Chi 0 tt hE 
Practical Information on the Use Tag iz 
and Care of Leather Belting. New Your, Manufacturers of Belting New 
Prrrssurno Los Anc 
0 A Study of Various Types of belting. 102 Nortn Green Street 
| 0) Catalog and Belting Reference Book. es CHICAGO, USA. oauaues = 
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SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 


35-B 
SHORTWALL 
COAL CUTTER 


Self-Propelling Handi-Truck. 
Narrow Cutter Arm and Narrow Base. 


Indestructible Machinery Steel Cutter Bar with 
Renewable Hardened Liners. 


Separate Power-Driven Rope Drums. 


Disc Clutch for Controlling Feed and Handling 
Drums. 


Convenient to Operate. 
Simple and Compact in Design. 


Starting Box of the Controller Type, Similar to a 
Locomotive Controller. 


Catalog No. 241-G fully describes the Jeffrey 
35B Machine and the Handi-Truck. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th Street, Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Charleston, W. Va, Detroit Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Buffalo Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Los Angeles, Herman W. Hellman Building 
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